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SUCCESS IN SOCIETY. 




CHAPTER I. 

GOOD MANNERS. 

|T is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
customs of society are merely a set of 
edicts, arbitrarily established by the capricious 
tyrant Fashion, for the government only of her 
slavish subjects. Polite conduct is not necessarily 
more exclusive than correct speaking. The laws of 
the one are indeed like those of the other, founded 
upon the usage of the refined few, but there is no 
more reason why these should enjoy a monopoly of 
good manners than of good grammar. There are 
many, however, who seem to think that social 
ceremonies are so many frivolous affectations, by 
which the wealthy or fashionable strive to raise 
themselves to a factitious elevation above others, 
and they consequently refuse all observance of 
them with scorn. The smaller class of the rich and 
reiSined have time to cultivate the elegances of life; 
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and although, in the excess of their leisure, they 
superadd a variety of frivolous ceremonies, their 
example in what is practically useful should be 
followed. Wesley used to say, when advocating 
the adaptation of the music of the opera and 
theatre to the sacred songs of the church, that he 
did not know why the devil should have all the 
best tunes. We may ask, with equal reason, why 
fashion should have all the good manners. 

The great purpose of the rules of etiquette is to 
inculcate good manners, and thereby render people 
mutually agreeable. It is, therefore, especially 
incumbent upon all Americans to know and obey 
them. We are all forced, in spite of individual 
objections and protests, to put into practice 
the national theory of equality. We must mix 
together, and it therefore behooves us, for our own 
comfort, to make the mixture as smooth and agree- 
able as possible. In no nation in the world are 
general good manners so indispensable as in this 
democratic country. 

Innate kindness of heart generates courtesy, since 
politeness is only the art of putting people at their 
ease. "Be affable and courteous in youth, that 
you may be honored in age,'* is an aphorism that 
all young people should remember, in this age 
of bad manners and disrespect to one's elders. If 
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a person of low degree bows to you it should 
always be returned with courtesy. La Fontaine, 
the French author of the never-to-be-forgotten 
" Fables," said, " A bow is like a note drawn on 
sight, and if you acknowledge it, you must pay the 
full amount." That is, it should be returned as it 
is given, either respectfully, cordially, nonchalantly, 
or lovingly ; but above all things avoid giving 
condescending bows to any one. Daniel Webster 
was walking with a friend, in Washington, when 
a colored man passing by bowed very low to 
him. Mr. Webster returned it with as deep an 
obeisance. 

"Do you bow in that way to a darkey?" asked 
the man. 

" Would you have me outdone in politeness by a 
negro 1 " replied the great statesman. 

And in his reply there is great wisdom. None 
of us can afford to be outdone by one of a lower or 
higher degree. 

The truest, noblest rule of politeness was given 
nearly two thousand years ago by the grandest 
gentleman that ever lived. It was simply this : 
" Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them." The person who does 
that will never have any trouble in being polite. 
Real courtesy is founded alone on a feeling of 
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kindliness and good will to one's fellow-man. " In 
honor preferring one another^*' says the same 
inspired manual of politeness that contains the 
royal rule. To keep one's eyes open habitually to 
the comfort of others, giving way to them in small 
things, watching one's opportunity to do little and 
great acts of kindness, in our homes, to our rela- 
tives, friends, neighbors, and to the poorest and 
humblest, this it is to be truly polite. One who 
has lived in the backwoods all his or her life, and 
who observes these things, cannot go far out of the 
way in any company. 

Nothing is more charming in the world than 
that unselfish, cordial good-fellowship, that quick 
throwing of ourselves into the interests and feelings 
of others, which has given many an unprincipled 
man his magnetism and influence; and is most 
attractive or powerful with every rank or class. Not 
beauty, or money, or intellect, has its irresistible 
charm. Simply because most interesting to every 
man is his own self, and the more concern you 
show in that, the greater will be your influence 
witn him. 

Besides this, it is the right feeling to cultivate 
towards others, and the right manner to show. 
Many high-principled people do their duty all 
through life, but with as hard and callous a temper 
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and face as if they were paying a debt of which 
they begrudged every penny. 

They render their full dues perhaps to God and 
to Caesar, but in rusty black metal, instead of 
shining, jingling-. coin. They march alone along 
the pathway of life wrapped in their own thoughts 
and purposes, when they ought to be singing in 
good company. 

Many girls who lack beauty of face, many dull 
boys, will read this, who are tempted to envy the 
beauty or cleverness of their companions, but who 
do not realize that they have within their own 
reach a real Aladdin's lamp — a sincere, cordial 
manner, an unselfish interest in others — which will 
not only command friends for them, but will 
brighten their own inner lives as no other gift can 
brighten them. 

The secret of good manners is to forget one's 
own self altogether. The people of really fine 
breeding are the ones who never think of them- 
selves, but only of the pleasure they can give to 
others. No adornment of beauty, or learning, or 
accomplishments, goes so far in its power to 
attract as the one gift of sympathy. 

In all French history no woman had a stronger 
fascination for whoever came within her reach than 
Madame R^cami^r. 5he w^s galled beautiful ; but 
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her portraits prove that her beauty was not to be 
compared with that of many less charming women. 
And when every attraction of person had long 
since passed away, and she was an old, old woman, 
her sway over the hearts of others was as powerful 
as ever. What was her secret ? 

It was this one thing solely : her genuine and 
unaffected interest in the good and ill fortunes of 
her friends. Authors came to her and read her 
their books ; painters came to her with their pic- 
tures ; statesmen with their projects. She, herself, 
wrote no books, painted no pictures, had no 
projects. She was sweet, simply and uncon- 
sciously, as a rose is sweet. She really cared for 
the happiness and success of others, and they felt 
the genuineness of her sympathy. It surrounded 
her with an immortal charm. 

Let any girl try Madame Rdcamier's experiment. 
Let her go into society thinking nothing of the 
admiration she may win ; but everything of the 
happiness she can confer. It matters little 
whether her face is beautiful, or her toilet costly. 
Before the end of three months she will be a happy 
girl herself; for the world likes sunshine and 
sympathy, and turns to them as the flowers bask in 
the sun of June. 

Tb^r^ is a difference between politeness apcl 
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etiquette. Etiquette can be defined, classified, 
formulated. You can tell young people to take 
their soup from the side of their spoons ; to eat 
with their forks ; not to make a noise in eating ; 
and all these and countless more such injunctions 
are important. But I would rather eat a hundred 
dinners with my knife than laugh one malicious 
laugh at some one else who did so. 

No error in conventional good-breeding — mortify- 
ing as such errors are — is so serious as the least rude- 
ness which has its root in the heart, and springs 
from innate disregard of the rights or the feelings 
of others. It was not the least royal act of good 
Queen Caroline when, seeing at one of her little 
tea-parties two ladies from the country who poured 
their tea into their saucers to cool, she looked with 
stern reproof at some of her maids of honor, who 
were laughing behind their fans, and reassured her 
country guests by tranquilly pouring her own tea 
into her saucer and drinking it. 

Good manners are to a person what perfume is 
to a flower ; something individual and charming ; 
something which is necessary to make even beauty 
lovely. Their very essence is sympathy. 

"Manners," says Lord Chesterfield, "should 
adorn knowledge and smooth its way through the 
world." Young men, ambitious to become leaders, 
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will find it helpful to heed this maxim of the 
worldly-wise nobleman. Not only knowledge, but 
eloquence, statesmanship, executive ability, and, in 
fact, every gift .that fits a man for public life is 
enhanced when adorned with manners. 

Not a few public men whose talents are far from 
being first-class have attained prominence by the 
exercise of the manners which are as attractive in 
men as beauty in women. 

Henry Clay was a great orator and a greater 
statesman. For a third of a century he was the 
political idol of thousands of his countrymen. 
To-day there are scores of old men whose eyes will 
glow with pleasure as they speak the name of the 
man whose leadership once swayed their political 
action. 

Great as were Mr. Clay's eloquence and states- 
manship, they will not account wholly for such 
devotion. Much of it must be credited to that 
fascination of address which charmed all who 
approached within its circle. 

A scene witnessed in the Supreme Court of the 
United States illustrates the power of his wonder- 
ful address. While Mr. Clay was speaker of .the 
House of Representatives, he argued a case before 
that court in which Kentucky and Virginia were 
antagonists. 
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While the court was listening to the argument, 
Judge Washington, a man of aristocratic bearing, 
who was noted for never holding conversation upon 
the bench, took out his snuff-box that he might 
titillate himself with a pinch of snuff. 

On observing the box, Mr. Clay stopped speak- 
ing, and advancing gracefully to the bench and 
with a courteous bow, held out his hand. The 
box was handed him, and as he took a pinch he 
remarked, "I see that your honor sticks to the 
Scotch," and then resuming his -stand he proceeded 
with his argument, without the least embarrass- 
ment. 

" I do not believe," said an eye-witness, aware of 
the barrier which then separated the court and the 
bar, "that there is a man in the United States who 
could have done that but Henry Clay." 

It was the charm of the man's manner that made 
the action seem a graceful episode. 

Good manners go far towards supplying the want 
of good looks. They constitute the secret of that 
fascination that we often see exerted by people 
that are not gifted with physical attractions. 
It may be added that the manner of others 
toward us is usually the reflex of our manner toward 
them. 

Young people often undervalue the worth of 
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pleasant and courteous manners in society. They 
think them artificial, and put on for effect, and even 
half despise them as opposed to genuineness of 
character. 

But good manners include true courtesy, and that 
springs from a regard for others, from a sincere 
desire to put them at ease and to promote their 
comfort. Bluntness and roughness betray selfish- 
ness, which is indifferent to the feelings of others. 

It has been well said that a lady may possess 
very excellent manmers and yet have a very unfor- 
tunate manner, and the reverse. 

To illustrate. There is a girl who has been care- 
fully taught from her childhood how to enter and 
leave a room, how to address and introduce people, 
how to behave at the table and in company, yet, 
notwithstanding continual lessons in deportment, 
she has a manner which is not winning. She is 
proud, or vain, or cold, or disdainful, and this is 
shown by her manner even when her manners are 
agreeable. 

We often go into a little store kept by a woman 
whom we desire to help by pur custom. But nearly 
always her air of supercilious indifference, and her 
icy remoteness from the least interest in us or 
our purchases, sends us away half-frozen. 

On the other hand, we know certain saleswomen, 
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in some of the great stores in New York, who are 
so sunny, so genial and so delightful in their way of 
serving us, that to buy from them is a perfect 
pleasure, and they often persuade us into taking 
what we really do not want, solely by the charm of 
their sweet, unaffected grace. 

Sir Philip Sidney was, we are told by one of his 
friends, a tall, lean, clumsy man, with a high-featured, 
homely face, covered with pimples. Yet a noble 
nature and exquisite courtesy have made his name 
for two centuries the synonym for all that is most 
fine and chivalric in manhood. 

Madame de Stael, whose social power in France 
was strong enough to frighten even Napoleon, was a 
woman of stout, ungraceful figure and coarse 
features. Madame de Maintenon, when she became 
the wife and ruler of Louis the Magnificent, was a 
homely middle-aged woman. Napoleon himself, 
Burke, Kean, and many other leaders, orators and 
actors, whose personal magnetism gave them force to 
control and attract men were, like St. Paul, of a 
bodily presence weak and contemptible. 

Many an awkward, ugly boy or girl suffers agonies 
from diffidence in entering society, falsely suppos- 
ing that homely features are an unconquerable 
disadvantage. It is so real a grief to many young 
people that it is worth their while to look into the 
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facts of the case. They will find that even in the 
social world the ugly boy is not more heavily handi- 
capped than his handsome brother. 

There is no personal defect which a well bred 
manner, a pleasant voice, and that gentle kindness 
which shines through the homeliest face will not 
make lovable. " He gentil is," said old Chaucer, 
" who doth gentil dedes," and the true gentleman or 
gentlewoman always has a large following of lovers 
and friends. 

A domestic said once, in speaking of a deceased 
mistress with respect and affection, " It was a 
pleasure to do anything for her, for whatever it was, 
great or small, she always had a bright smile, and a 
hearty 'Thank you.' " 

" Why do you suppose Madame B has so many 

friends } " asked a young girl about an aged lady 
who received a great many visits and tokens of 
remembrance. " Everybody seems to like her." 

" I can give you one reason, *' answered her aunt ; 
" she is always grateful for every kindness, and 
shows that she appreciates even the slightest favor, 

— a flower, the loan of a book, whatever it may be, 

— by a prompt and heartfelt recognition of any 
attention, any personal thoughtfulness on the part 
of others." 

No other qualification serves a man so well, 
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perhaps, in his daily intercourse with other men, as 
a good-humored courtesy, which can turn aside the 
sharp edge of ill-nature by a witty jest. A promi- 
nent American statesman is noted for this trait, and 
owes to it much of his popularity. 

A Western man, not a member of Congress, who 
felt injured by some decision which he made while 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, sought 
him, in a rage, to "free his mind." One or two 
lookers-on followed, hoping to see the Speaker lose 
his temper. They met him on Pennsylvania avenue. 

"Mr. ^," broke out the irate stranger, "I 

don't know you ! But Til take the liberty of telling 
you you are a fool ! *' 

Mr. '% eyes twinkled. " I wonder now," he 

said quietly, " if you had been an intimate friend of 
mine, what you would have taken the liberty of 
saying." 

Some rude fellow, provoked at Sydney Smith, 
barred his path one day, saying, " I never give way 
to a blockhead ! " 

"I always do," said the clergyman, quickly 
passing round him. 

Thomas More, the grandson of the great High 
Chancellor, tells, in his quaint old English, of the 
"pleaysant witte" with which he turned the anger of 
his foes into admiration. On one occasion, having 
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reminded a debtor of his obligation, the man grew 
abusive and bade him " remember that he was likely 
soon to die, when money would count for naught." 
He added, '^Memento moriefis'' (Remember that 
you will die). 

** Ay, truly, you have chosen a good motto !" said 
Sir Thomas. ^^ Memento mori <zris'' (Remember 
More*s money). 

The habit of saying gay and pleasant things can 
be cultivated as well as that of perpetual com- 
plaint and sarcasm, and it certainly adds a new, fine 
flavor to life. We have known slight, weak wonien, 
the victims of constant suffering, whose laugh was 
as ready and kindness as cheerful as if they were but 
children. When the h^bit is once fixed, it lingers 
until the last breath. 

Lord Macaulay*s definition of politeness, "benevo- 
lence in trifles," was once impressively illustrated by 
that good governor and excellent Christian gentle- 
man, George N. Briggs, of Massachusetts. 

One day, while walking on the main street of Pitts- 
field, he was overtaken by a shower. Stepping into 
a store, he stood in the doorway, umbrella in hand, 
waiting for the shower to pass away. 

Just then a young colored woman came along. 
She was well dressed, but, apparently, was too timid 
to seek the shelter offered* by the open stores. As 
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she stood irresolute, Governor Briggs noticed her 
distress, and stepping forward, spread his umbrella 
over her, and insisted upon her taking it. 

A few days after the governor's death, this inci- 
dent was mentioned at a social gathering, by a gen- 
tleman who had witnessed it. One of the company 
— a young man, who did not sympathize with the 
general admiration which the anecdote iexcited — 
exclaimed petulantly : 

" Why, anybody could have done that ! " 

"Yes," rejoined the witty Dr. John Todd, "but 
Governor Briggs did do it ! ** 

^ The silence of the youth showed that he* appre- 
hended the point. 

The forbearance and courtesy shown by most 
foreigners to students of their language should serve 
as practical lessons in politeness. Many an Ameri- 
can traveller has learned by experience that although 
Europeans may mimic us behind our backs, they are 
scrupulously polite to our faces. 

Several Americans were one day looking at 
lodgings in Venice, and debating, while the landlady 
stood by, the question of taking them. The woman 
grew red in the face as they talked, seeming literally 
to be threatened with apoplexy. 

At short intervals she withdrew from the room, 
giving vent when without to a series of peculiar ex- 
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plosions, the cause of which the visitors could not at 
the time understand. It was explained later by the 
signora herself. 

" Do you really call . that a language V^ she asked, 
in all sincerity. "And do you really understand 
each other } The first time I heard you, I thought 
you were only making queer noises. It sounded like 
the growling of animals, and I had to run away, or 
I should have burst out laughing right before you." 

Another remarkable instance of politeness is 
recorded of a Normandy peasant. An American 
lady had accosted him in a country road, asking him 
who Ifved in a certain white house. A curious 
expression fitted across the rustic's face, and in- 
stantly his interlocutor guessed the reason. 

" Dear me ! " she thought. " Tve made a great 
mistake in my French. I have used the masculine, 
maison blanc, when I should have taken the feminine, 
maison blanched 

To her astonishment, however, the former, in 
answering her question, used the masculine form. 
He was too delicate to remind her of her mistake. 

" Politeness," says an old definition, "is true kind- 
ness kindly expressed." A man may be kind in 
disposition, but if he is not kind in manner, he is not 
polite. Even a great favor may be so bestowed as to 
insult. 
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John Quincy Adams was distinguished for old- 
fashioned integrity. He was a kind-hearted man, 
and in private intercourse he was free, affable and 
amiable. But his public manners were cold -and 
repelling. Within the small circle of friends he could 
be playful and facetious ; but when he stepped out- 
side he was distant and reserved, though courteous. 
He did not, then, kindly express the kindness of his 
heart. 

Mr. S. G. Goodrich, the " Peter Parley" of a 
former generation, saw the meeting between Mr. 
Adams and Gen. Jackson, on the evening of the day 
which announced that the former had been elected 
President and the latter defeated. It occurred at a 
Presidential levee in the White House. The two 
gentlemen approached each other, without knowing 
it, from opposite directions. 

"Suddenly," writes Mr. Goodrich, "as they were 
almost together, the persons around, seeing what was 
to happen, by a sort of instinct stepped aside and 
left them face to face. 

" Mr. Adams was by himself ; Gen. Jackson had a 
large, handsome lady on his arm. They looked at 
each other for a moment, and then Gen. Jackson 
moved forward, and reaching out his long arm, 
said : 

" * How do you do, Mr. Adams } I give you my 
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left hand, for the right, as you see, is devoted to the 
fair. I hope you are very well, sir/ 

"All this was gallantly and heartily said and done. 
Mr.. Adams took the General's hand, and said, with 
chilling coldness, *Very well, sir. I hope Gen. 
Jackson is well.' 

" It was curious to see the Western planter, the 
Indian fighter, the stern soldier, genial and gracious 
as in the midst of a court, while the old courtier and 
diplomat was stiff, rigid, cold as a statue ! 

" The personal character of these two individuals 
was in fact well-expressed in that chance meeting. 
The gallantry, the frankness, and the heartiness of 
the one, which captivated all ; the coldness, the dis- 
tance, the self-concentration of the other, which 
repelled all.*' 

Is it thoughtlessness or selfishness that makes so 
many neglect the little courtesies (abroad and at 
home) which cost next to nothing and which always 
make others happy } The habit of such gentle 
attentions is a grace that comes by cultivation as 
well as by nature, and everyone should covet it 
earnestly among the best gifts. The following little 
story will illustrate what we mean : 

A boy about eleven years of age, a cripple by 
paralysis from infancy, was being carried by his 
mother from the cars to the ferry at Jersey City. 
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Just as they were leaving the train, a quiet, 
unassuming gentleman came to them, saying, " That 
boy seems too heavy a burden for you. Will you 
allow me to carry him ? ** 

The mother gladly assented, and the little fellow 
put his arm about the stranger's neck and was 
carried to the boat and placed carefully in a good 
seat, and there left with his mother until the boat 
had crossed, when the gentleman returned to his 
charge, and with a smile that lingers still upon the 
memory, and kind words that soothed and com- 
forted, carried the boy to the waiting-room in the 
New York depot. There, on being assured he 
could be of no further assistance, he bade the boy 
good-by and left him^ speaking cordially as he 
passed out to an elderly gentleman, who was just 
entering. 

The grateful boy beckoned to this elderly gentle- 
man, and asked, " Can you give me the name of the 
gentleman to whom you just spoke.'*" 

"That is Bishop Janes, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church." 

An old gentleman, ninety-nine years of age, from 
away up in Wisconsin, was on the same train with a 
travelling salesman from Chicago. 

It seems that the old gentleman, who was very 
feeble and utterly unused to the ways of the world 
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outside of his own little circle, had a ticket for 
Holden, Mo. 

He had been placed aboard the train, entirely 
destitute of funds or the commonest necessaries of 
life. Happily he fell in with the train-porter, who 
attended to him, doing all in his power, and making 
known his wants to the passengers. 

The generous salesman, after an investigation, 
promptly handed the old man ten dollars, saying, as 
he did so, " This is the best investment I can make 
with this money." 

He also attended to his safe transfer to the 
Missouri Pacific train, secured him a berth, and did 
not leave till he saw that the old gentlemen was 
made easy for the rest of his journey. 

This little episode endeared the giver, and was 
noticed by all aboard the train. 

The late Richard Grant White used to tell the fol- 
lowing charming story in illustration of the native 
courtesy of well-bred Americans : 

When Gen. Washington was in New England he 
was entertained at dinner by a country gentleman, 
who lived comfortably but quietly in an old-fashioned 
home far from town. 

When the General rose to go, the little daughter of 
the host, not yet in her teens, opened the door for 
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him. As he passed out in his stately way, he bowed, 
and said to the little maid : 

" I wish you a better office, my dear." 

"Yes, sir," she quickly replied, with alow bow, 
"to let you in, sir.*' 

The Boston yi72^r?«tf/ reports the following scene as 
having taken place at the corner of Winter and 
Washington Streets, Boston, where men, women, 
horses, carriages and cars jostle each other: 

Two pretty girls were walking down Winter 
Street ; they were handsomely dressed, and were 
chatting and laughing with the delightful abandon 
peculiar to the roseate period of youth, and they 
seemed the very last persons who would be inter- 
ested in suffering humanity. 

A dirty and ragged beggar woman, evidently 
nearly blind, was crossing Washington from Summer 
Street, and was in great danger of being run over by 
an approaching team. 

One of these same pretty girls darted to the cross- 
ing, took the beg;gar woman by the arm, and hurried 
her over to the sidewalk, where she left her in safety, 
and then walked up Washington Street with her for- 
mer companion as if nothing had happened. 

One day, in suddenly turning the corner of a 
street, a young .lady ran, with great force, against a 
little ragged boy, and almost knocked him down. 
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Stopping as soon as she could, she turned, and said 
kindly to the boy : 

" I beg your pardon, my little fellow; I am sorry 
that I ran against you.** 

The poor boy was astonished. He looked at her 
for a moment with surprise ; and then, taking off 
about three-quarters of a cap, he bowed very low, and 
said, while a broad smile spread itself all over his 
face : 

"You can hev my parding and welcome, miss; and 
the next time you may run again me, and knock me 
clean down, an* I won't say a word.** 

After the lady had passed on, he turned to his 
companion, and said, " I say, Jim, it*s the first time I 
ever had any one ask my parding, and it kind a*took 
me off my feet.** 

That poor boy will never forget those gentle, lov- 
ing, peaceful words. 

In 1864, on her return from making a visit to some 
of Gen. Grant's relatives in Ohio, Mrs. Grant gave 
an exhibition of true womanly kindness of heart. 
There came on board the mail-boat somewhere below 
Cincinnati, a poorly-clad woman with an infant in her 
arms. At the next meal after her arrival on board 
the boat, she started to the table, taking her child 
with her. 

The chambermaid stepped forward and stopped 
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her with the information that children were not 
allowed at that table. Mrs. Grant, passing at this 
moment overheard the remark, and noticing the 
woman's worn and sad appearance, took the child 
from its mother's arms, saying : 

" I am not hungry now ; do you go and get your 
dinner, and Til hold your baby until you are 
through ; " turned back, and taking a seat by the 
stove, sat reading a paper, holding the child upon 
her lap, until its mother had partaken of her much- 
needed meal. 

Those who witnessed this little incident were 
deeply impressed with its beauty and the charity it 
conveyed. 

The art of pleasing is one worthy of cultivation by 
young and old. The late George Merriam, the pub- 
lisher of Webster's Dictionary, whose early life, 
though spent in poverty, gave token by its diligence, 
purity, and kindness to his mother, of what a true, 
noble, man he would become, said, when he was an 
old man : 

•* I trace my success in life to a desire to please. 
To try to please was my great aim ; first, my father, 
and then for his sake my employer. I lived with my 
mother, and took four or five apprentices to board 
with her, and if at the end of the year she came out 
short, I evened it up.' 
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The one who tries to please makes many 
friends, and, therefore, has wide influence. One 
need never sacrifice principle, but one can always 
be kind. 

" What is the secret of the success of Miss ? " 

— one of the bells in Washington last winter — we 
asked of a friend. " She does not appear remark- 
ably intellectual, and she is not very beautiful.*' 

*' No,'* said the person addressed j " but she tries 
to please people." 

And this was the secret of her being loved. 

A chestnut - burr is rough and prickly, but it 
covers an agreeable nut. Some persons resemble a 
chestnut-burr. Outwardly they repel ; inwardly they 
are attractive. The following anecdote of the 
Duchess de Berri, the mother of the late Count de 
Chambord, the Bourbon claimant of the French 
throne, illustrates this fact. 

She was extremely fond of Dieppe, and passed a 
great deal of her time there in summer. The town 
owes to her fostering patronage the establishment of 
workshops for the production of exquisite ivory 
carvings. 

One summer evening a fisherman met a plainly- 
dressed lady walking alone on the beach. He ven- 
tured to accost her, saying that he had a petition 
which he wished to present to the Duchess de Berri, 
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but that he did not know how to proceed in order 
to do so. 

"Did you ever see the duchess ?" asked the lady. 
" No," was the answer; "but I am told that she is 
very ugly.*' 

" Give me the petition at all events," said the 
questioner, " and it shall be placed in the hands of 
the princess herself." 

The fisherman complied with the request, and a 
few days later he was summoned to the villa of the 
duchess. 

What was his dismay on being introduced to the 
presence of the princess, to find that she was the 
person to whom he had given his petition ! He 
commenced to stammer forth some incoherent ex- 
cuse, but Marie Caroline interrupted him. 

" Your petition is granted," she said, smiling ; 
" and henceforth, when people say that the Duchess 
de Berri has an ugly face, do you add, ' but she has 
also a kind heart.' " 

Mr. Archibald Forbes, the great English war cor- 
respondent, seems to have been much pleased with 
the*^ affability of the American public men with 
whom he was brought in contact while on this side 
of the Atlantic. In a lecture delivered at Wash- 
ington, he spoke of this feature as follows : 

** I like their courtesy and their modesty. Access 
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to a Secretary of State in the old country is a matter 
of negotiation and difficulty. He is fringed around 
with secretaries and official reserve. He has an 
official cough before he speaks, as if he was afraid to 
commit himself too quickly. Here, if you go into a 
a club, a man whom you met yesterday or the day 
before yesterday will say to you : 

" * Would you like to meet Mr. Secretary Evarts } ' 
"When you are introduced, Mr. Evarts — this is 
merely an illustration — will enter into conversation 
for half an hour, or an hour, if you have time. He 
has apparently a genuine anxiety to post you regard- 
ing affairs in this country. It is the same with milL 
tary officers. A noted general, Sheridan, for instance, 
will condescend to talk to an humble person like 
myself, and take the trouble to explain, if I wish to 
be informed, all about the Battle of Five Forks. A I 

British officer of his position, on the contrary, would 
delegate an aid-de-camp to say a few dry sentences 
to you. Here there is no officialism anywhere in the 
atmosphere. It is the finest country in the world for 
a man in search of information. 

" Curiously enough, the country which comes next 
to you in this respect, and, indeed, in many other 
things, is one almost on the other side of the 
world. I mean Russia. I never had the least 
trouble in obtaining access to and conversing with 
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any Russian officer, from the Grand Duke Nicholas 
down." 

Many a Southern plantation home of to-day indi- 
cates decayed grandeur. The once stately structure 
is perhaps stained with weather marks and spotted 
by the worn-off paint. A broken window here and 
there, decaying cornices, moss-grown shingles, un- 
trimraed trees, an uncared-for door-yard and battered 
fences meet the traveller's eye. But let him enter 
that decayed mansion, and he will find two things 
fresh and vigorous — the high-toned courtesy and 
generous hospitality of the family. 

The owner of this typical mansion is usually a 
gentleman — and a real one — whose outward aspect 
is not much different from that of a well-to-do Yan- 
kee or New Yorker who has been born and bred in 
the country. 

But he is far more courteous and polite, not merely 
as an art, but as a genuine element of his character. 
His kindness to a guest is not a formality but a 
hearty, voluntary impulse — even when carried to a 
point which we at the North would regard as ab- 
surdly sacrificial. 

No inconvenience is too burdensome, no hospi- 
tality too unstinted, to be refused a guest. The 
planter's own time, his family plans, his horses, his 
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guns, his fishing-rods, must all be at the visitor's full 
disposal. 

An Englishman of influence, who with his fam- 
ily emigrated to this conntry in 1879, settled in one 
of the Gulf States. His friends in New York 
remonstrated with him, urging that the South yet 
suflfered from the effects of the war ; that trade was 
duller there than in the North, and the chances fewer 
of obtaining success in business. 

" I know it," he replied. 

" You will there be measurably out of the world 
of art, music, books, even news. The towns and 
houses have few modern improvements," his advisers 
insisted. 

" All very true." 

"The people haven't the energy of the North. 
They are apt to be bitter in their prejudices." 

"But they are so friendly! " replied the Englishman. 
" If I were asked to name the marked feature of 
Southern character, it would be friendliness. When 
I went among them, for the first time in my life I 
found myself in a world where every man really 
seemed to believe every other man his blood relation. 
Though he had never seen him before, he stood ready 
to invite him to dinner, or to befriend him if he 
needed it." 

The Englishman remained at the South. He 
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could not tear himself away from the pleasant, intan- 
gible ties which had been spun around him. 

No one can travel through the South without feel- 
ing the powerful charm of the universal atmosphere 
of good-humor, kindness and courtesy that is found 
in its people. Nat only is it shown in the hospitality 
of the upper classes, but the poorest of your fellow- 
passengers is ready to render you a service. 

We have known a train stopped for an hour in or- 
der that a doctor might be summoned to a sick child 
and in all the six cars full of passengers there 
was not a grumble of discontent heard. It evi- 
dently seemed to them the natural and right thing 
to do. 

The reputation of Indians for politeness is not 
good, yet according to a Michigan paper, one of the 
race put to shame a carload of " pale-faces " by his 
courtesy to a lady : 

The Harbor Springs train was coming over to 
Petoskey. Every seat except one was occupied by a 
Harbor Spring man, and that one was filled by a 
copper-colored up-shore savage. 

At Bay View a lady, with a little girl, evidently in 
bad health, entered the car and passed through, but 
no white man offered a seat, or moved an inch. 
After she had been standing a few moments, cling- 
ing to the back of a seat, our up-shore Indian rose, 
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and in broken French offered the lady and child a 
seat. 

It is a good rule to be always polite — taking 
people as they come. Eccentric persons who will 
reward such treatment in a princely way, as here 
described, are met too seldom to make selfish expec- 
tations an inducement to good manners and gentle- 
manly civility : 

Some thirty years ago, Mr. Green, an amiable 
Englishman, seeing a rather shabby old man looking 
for a seat in church, opened his pew door, beckoned 
to him and placed him in a comfortable corner, with 
prayer and hymn books. The old gentleman, who 
carefully noted these latter, expressed his thanks 
warmly at the close of the services. 

Time had effaced the incident from Mr. Green's 
recollection, when he one day received an intima- 
tion that by the death of a gentleman named Wilkin- 
son he had become entitled to thirty-five thousand 
dollars a year. Mr. Wilkinson was a solitary old 
man, without relatives. Green's act possessed him 
in his favor, he inquired about him, and found that 
he bore the highest character. 

There was a marvellously courteous hospitality in 
the matter of pews for some time after that bequest, 
but nobody else has got thirty-five thousand dollars a 
year for a seat. 
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What has happened and possibly might happen 
again to polite and sympathizing conductors may be 
learned from the following paragraph : 

Eighteen years ago W. J. Chappelle, a conductor 
on the Albany and Susquehanna Railroad, helped 
a young Irish girl who had no money and had 
made a mistak-c about her ticket. Recently Chap- 
pelle received a check for i^soo, accompanied 
by a request that he visit California. The young 
Irish immigrant had married a California million- 
naire. 

9 

Some men are so rude by nature that they would 
be unable to smile at the witty remarks related of a 
certain officer. Happening to bow his head in 
battle, a cannon-ball passed over it and took off the 
head of a soldier who stood behind him. "You 
see,'* said the officer, coolly, " that a man never loses 
by politeness.'* 

On the contrary, they would be more likely to 
sympathize with the rough blacksmith, who prided 
himself on always speaking his mind. William Pitt, 
while canvassing for a seat in Parliament, encoun- 
tered this candid son of Vulcan. 

" Sir,^* asked Pitt, "will you favor me with your 
vote } " 

" Mr. Pitt," answered the smith, " I admire your 
head, but not your heart." 
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" Mr. Blacksmith/' replied Pitt, ** I admire your 
candor, but not your manners." 

Singular as it may seem to these "candid friends,** 
it is possible to decline a request, or even administer 
a rebuke, and still retain one's courtesy. 

Charles Mathews was seated on a coach-box one 
cold morning, waiting for the driver. When at 
length the Jehu appeared, Mathews said to him : 

" If you stand here much longer, Mr. Coachman, 
your horses will be like Capt. Parry's ships." 

" How's that, sir ? " 

" Why, frozen at the pole f' 

There was no sting in that rebuke to prick as did 
that of a polite but sarcastic scholar of whom the 
following anecdote is told : 

In the days when to yield the wall, or the inside 
of the walk, was an act of courtesy, the scholar and a 
courtier met in the street. Both seemed to contest 
the wall. 

" I do not choose to give every coxcomb the wall," 
said the courtier. 

" But I doy sir," the scholar replied, passing on. 

Occasionally there are Judges on the bench so 
polite that their courtesy is vexatious to its recipi- 
ents. Mr. Justice Graham, of England, was spoken 
of as the most polite Judge that ever wore the 
ermine. 
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" My honest friend," he would say to some con- 
victed criminal, " you are found guilty of a felony, for 
which it is my painful duty to sentence you to trans- 
portation for the term of ten years/* 

On one occasion he, by mistake, sentenced a 
man to transportation who had been convicted of a 
crime! punishable with death. Having been set right 
by the clerk of the court, his lordship gravely 
exclaimed : 

"Dear me! I beg his pardon, I am sure!" 
Then putting on the black cap, he courteously apolo- 
gized to the prisoner for his mistake, and sentenced 
him to be hanged by the neck till he was dead. 

A public officer ordered a village carpenter to 
make a gallows. He refused on the ground that 
he had not been paid for the last one erected by 
him. The matter was reported to the Judge, who 
commanded that the mechanic should be brought 
before him. 

" Fellow," said the judge, sternly, " how came you 
to neglect making the gallows that was ordered on 
my account ? " 

" I humbly beg your lordship's pardon," answered 
the carpenter. " Had I known it was for your lord- 
ship, it would have been done immediately." 

Exciting as are the political contests of these days, 
they are mild in comparison with those which sev- 
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enty-five years ago arrayed Federalists and Demo- 
crats against each other. 

The War of 1812 was strongly favored by the 
Democrats, and as strongly opposed by the Federal- 
ists. One of the incidents of the war was the 
famous Hartford Convention, which the Democrats 
denounced as " infamous." 

Roger Minot Sherman and Calvin Goddard, who 
had been members of the Convention, were one day 
talking with Judge Peters, a strong Democrat, and 
one of the United States District Judges. The con- 
versation having drifted on the subject of the 
Convention, Judge Peters said, half facetiously and 
half in earnest : 

" Well, gentlemen, if you had been tried before me 
for that matter, I would have hanged you both, not 
only without law and evidence, but, if need be, 
against both." 

" That only proves your honor's remarkable impar- 
tiality," answered Sherman, making a low bow — 
" that you would decide our case on the same prin- 
ciple that you do the greater part of the cases which 
come before you." 

Courtiers are not always confined to courts ; the 
true gallant is born, not made by circumstance or 
training. There are a good many instances on record 
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of the "retort courteous, " which infallibly disarms 
the resentment of any reasonable being. 

It is a very old one, this of the gentleman who 
stepped upon a lady's foot, and immediately ex- 
claimed : 

" Pardon me, madam ; but if you will have feet so 
small that no one can see them, you must expect to 
have them stepped upon." 

This is capped by a more modern story. A young 
lady entering a railroad car on a suburban line seated 
herself opposite a gentleman, who, from the first, 
with one eye, at least, seemed to be staring fixedly at 
her. She at length became indignant, and inquired : 

" Why do you stare at me so, sir } " 

He replied that he was not aware of having done 
so, but she insisted upon her statement. 

" I beg your pardon, madam, but it's this eye, is it 
not .?*' pointing to his left optic. 

"Yes, sir, it's that eye." 

" Well, madam, that eye can do nobody harm. 
It's a glass eye, madam, only a glass , eye. I hope 
you will excuse it. But really, I'm not surprised 
that even a glass eye should feel interested in so 
charming a lady." 

What lady, though she were possessed of ever so 
little vanity, could frown after that, even if the inter- 
ested glass eye still proved unmanageable ? 
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Wellington did not state an exact truth when he 
asserted that " a man good at excuses is good at 
nothing else " ; intimating, evidently, that it is not 
creditable to a person to have to apologize for what 
he has said or done. It is eminently proper that one 
confess an error of word or deed. Few, however, 
possess the faculty of so apologizing that they seem 
the ones to whom the apology is due. 

One of the most distinguished of American law- 
yers, when called to account for "contempt of 
court," declared : 

" I have studiously endeavored to conceal my feel- 
mgs. 

An Irish clergyman had a disagreement with one 
of his parishioners, a man of great wealth but of low 
birth, vulgar, abusive. Hearing that his ancestry 
had been sneeringly spoken of by the rich upstart, 
the parson said : 

** My father would not have set him with the dogs 
of his flock." 

The remark came to the ears of the nabob, who 
repaired to the minister and demanded an apology. 

After listening to the ravings of his parishioner, 
"Did I say my father would not have set you 
with the dogs } " he asked. " I was mistaken ; I am 
convinced that he wouldy 

The §ham gentleman is polite only when he is 
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observed, or when he is dealing with people before 
whom it is for his interest to appear, polite. The 
true gentleman is always gentle and polite, wherever 
he may be. The Rev. Brooke Herford pays a de- 
served compliment to Americans, and hits oflF the 
pinchbeck gentility in the following extract : 

" Many who profess to be gentleman speak some- 
times to poor girls in a way they dare not attempt 
for their lives when speaking to women of their own 
society. I believe there is no place where women are 
so respectfully treated as they are here, but there is 
a lack of gentility in the way many men treat them. 

" It was all very well for Sir Walter Raleigh to 
spread his coat in the mud for Queen Elizabeth to 
step over, but I never saw anything remarkable in 
the fact. Would he have done it for some poor 
tiring woman of the queen ? It is all very well for a 
man to give his seat in the horse-car to some lady 
with a pretty face, but would the same man do it for 
some poor old woman ^ That is gentility." 

One of the most popular ladies in Chicago was on 
a crowded horse-car on one occasion when a poor 
old colored woman got on with a child, but none of 
the men stirred. 

After waiting a minute, the lady got up and gave 
her seat to the woman. At once all the men got 
up and offered their seats ; but she said, " No, 
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gentlemen, it is too late now, " and she remained 
standing. 

Some time ago, a Cambridge lady who was as 
remarkable for her dignified bearing as for her 
personal beauty and grace, entered a crowded 
horse-car where there were a number of Harvard 
undergraduates, all of whom arose to offer her a 
seat. 

She accepted one with thanks. Presently the car 
stopped, when a poor woman with a baby in her 
arms entered. Not a scat was offered her. 

The lady waited a few moments, and then finding 
that her young admirers took no notice of the woman, 
she rose and asked her to take her seat. At once a 
dozen young men sprang up and again tendered 
their seats to her, but she persisted in standing, and 
had full opportunity of noticing the confusion of the 
young collegians. It was a quiet but an effective 
rebuke. 

The New Haven Register teils the story of a poor 
boy in that city whose idea of a " lady *' was quite as 
unfortunate ; and who came by a happy accident to 
conclude that there must be two kinds. Perhaps he 
was right in his conclusion. At any rate, the nice 
girl who gave him his first impression of what a true 
lady is, deserves all the credit of the story. 

As a young lady walked hurriedly down State 
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Street, upon a bleak November day, her attention was 
attracted to a deformed boy coming toward her, carry- 
ing several bundles. He was thinly clad, twisted his 
limbs most strangely as he walked, and looked before 
him with a vacant stare. Just before the cripple 
reached the brisk pedestrian he stumbled, thus drop- 
ping one bundle, which broke and emptied a string 
of sausages on the sidewalk. 

•The richly-dressed ladies (?) near by held back 
their silken skirts and whispered quite audibly, 
" How horrid ! " while several who passed by, 
amused by the boy's look of blank dismay, gave vent 
to their feelings in a half-suppressed laugh, and then 
went on without taking further interest. 
• All this increased the boy's embarrassment. He 
stooped to pick up the sausages only to let fall 
another parcel, when, in despair, he stood and looked 
at his lost spoils. In an instant the bright-faced 
stranger stepped to the boy's side and said in a tone 
of thorough kindness : " 

" Let me hold those other bundles while you pick 
up what you have lost.*^' 

In dumb astonishment, the cripple handed all he 
held to the young Samaritan, and devoted himself to 
securing his cherished sausages. When these were 
again strongly tied in the coarse torn paper, her skil- 
ful hands replaced the parcels on his scrawny arms, 
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as she bestowed on him a smile of encouragement, 
and said : 

" I hope you haven't far to go." 

The poor fellow seemed scarcely to hear the girl's 
pleasant words; but looking at her with the same 
vacant stare, he asked : 

" Be you a lady ? " 

" I hope so ; I try to be," was the surprised response. 

** I was kind of hoping you wasn't." 

"Why.? "asked the listener, with curiosity quite 
aroused. 

" 'Cause I've seen such as called themselves ladies, 
but they never spoke kind and pleasant like, 'cepting 
to grand uns. I guess there's two kinds — them as 
thinks they's ladies and isn't, and them as what tries 
to be and is." 

The old Liberty party was inspired and organized 
by Myron HoUey, a gentleman and a statesman, who 
had retired from public life in the West and settled 
near Rochester, N. Y., where he raised choice fruits 
and vegetables. 

Mr. Holley was one of those rare men who dignify 
any position they occupy, and exert a right influence 
in all they do. He used to sell his vegetables in the 
morning, going from house to house, and in the even- 
ing deliver a lecture on his favorite topic, the equal 
rights of all. 
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One morning, the young wife of the principal 
physician of Rochester came running into his study, 
exclaiming: 

" I have just seen a true gentleman ! He came to 
the basement door with vegetables." 

"Oh, yes,*' answered her husband. "You saw My- 
ron Holley.'* 

"Mr Holley," said another lady, "sells his peas 
and asparagus in the morning as gracefully as he de- 
livers his lyceum lectures in the evening.*' 

Such was the esteem in which he was held that 
when the people saw " the grand old gardener " com- 
ing down the street, they would part in reverence 
on either side. A mixed audience used to gather 
Sunday afternoons, in the district school-house, to 
hear him lecture on subjects relating to moral re- 
form. 

The "upper classes" would be there, and the 
poorest day-laborers. Drunkards and even outcasts 
came in to hear the gentleman, whose humanity em- 
braced all in its ministrations. It was not uncom- 
mon for families, so degraded by intemperance and 
vice as to be ashamed to ask a clergyman, to send for 
him to officiate at their funerals. He was so divinely 
tender in his intercourse with these "dregs," that 
they knew he would speak kind words to them, and 
try to help them to a better life. 
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" Worship is a life," says Charles Kingsley. All 
good people are called to the ministry of helping 
others, if not all are called to the public desk. A 
gardener may make his life a living epistle in his sim- 
ple duties. Each good life is a good seed of God, and 
the fruit that grows by the wayside is as sweet as 
that which grows by the palace fountains. 

" The actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust." 

Young people of the present day are apt to laugh 
at the so-called "manners of the old school," and to 
condemn them as stilted, grandiloquent, and insin- 
cere. They are unjust in this condemnation, probably 
because they judge of them only by hearsay. 

Men's lives were more leisurely then. They put 
their best thoughts, carefully elaborated, into their 
conversation or their letters, not into brief, undi- 
gested paragraphs for the morning papers. The 
slower current of life, too, and the more tranquil 
social atmosphere, gave time for friendly, kind feeling 
to elaborate itself into gracious words and stately 
courtesies ; a little formal, perhaps, but surely more 
agreeable than the curt greeting, or slap on the back, 
of modern days. 

A lady who visited Boston during our civil war de- 
scribes an interview with the. elder Josiah Quincy 
which illustrates the effect of manner. 
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"I was from the South," she says, "and when I 
was brought into the presence of the venerable states- 
man, who had seen the birth of the nation, I felt, un 
easily, that he might be disturbed by being thus re 
minded of the people who were tearing it in sunder 
Besides, I was an obscure young girl, used to orde; 
myself lowly and reverently before gray hairs. 

" Conceive my surprise when he greeted me witl 
as much respect as if I had been a princess, apologiz- 
ing for keeping his seat * in submission to his ninety- 
three years.' 

"'From Virginia?' he said. 'When you go home, 
say to my brothers in Virginia that I wish I could 
see them face to face, and reason about this matter. 
I think they would hear me speak for my dead 
friends. Clay and Randolph.' 

Charles Carroll, the bold signer of the Declaration 
of Independenqe, who added "of Carrollton*' to his 
signature, that there might be no doubt of his person 
if the revolution failed, lived to an extreme old age, 
and was a courtly gentleman to the last. A young 
visitor from Massachusetts, who called on him in his 
ninetieth year, found him active in person and bril- 
liant in conversation, the life of the whole party. 
When the visitor took his leave, Mr. Carroll started 
from his chair, ran down stairs and opened the front 
door. Aghast at this activity of the venerable patri- 
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arch, the visitor began to murmur regrets and morti- 
fication at calling out so much exertion. 

"Exertion!" answered Mr. Carroll; "why, what 
do you take me for? I have ridden sixteen miles 
on horseback this morning, and am good for as 
much more this afternoon, if there is any occasion 
for it." 

A friend added, afterward, " Mr. Carroll makes it 
a point of etiquette to see every guest well over his 
threshold. You should see him when there are 
ladies. The old gentleman will then run into the 
street and throw down the steps of the carriage be- 
fore the footman has a chance to reach them." 

It would be hard to find a patriarch of ninety years 
to-day active enough to render such courtesies, or 
even thoughtful enough to attempt them. The gen- 
tlemen of those days were a courtly race. 

John Wesley was a gentleman. He was both well- 
born and well-bred. Though of the stuff out of 
which martyrs are made, he was gifted with a tact 
that equalled the tact of women. Uncompromising 
when principles were threatened, he adapted his 
speech and manners to the miners of Cornwall and to 
the ladies of London. 

He was once invited to luncheon at the house of a 
gentleman of wealth, whose daughter had, not long 
before, connected herself with the Methodists. One 
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of Mr. Wesley's preachers, a plain, blunt yeoman, un- 
used to good society, was also invited. 

At the table, the young lady, who was remarkable 
for her beauty, sat beside the blunt preacher. Dur- 
ing a pause in the meal, he noticed that she wore sev- 
eral rings. Taking hold of her hand, he raised it, so 
as to attract Mr. Wesley's attention, and asked in a 
loud voice : 

" What do you think of this, sir, for a Methodist's 
hand ? " 

The girl turned crimson — for she and every one at 
the table knew Mr. Wesley's aversion to showy deco- 
ration. But the aged Christian's tact was equal to 
the emergency. With a good-natured smile, he sim- 
ply said : 

" I think the hand is very beautiful." 

The beautiful girl's face showed her appreciation 
of the compliment, and a few hours later, she ex- 
pressed her satisfaction with the delicate reproof, by 
appearing with a ringless hand. 




CHAPTER 11. 
SELFFOSSESSION. 

HE proverb, "Some people's fingers are all 
thumbs/' describes those who lack that del- 
icate quality which is called tact. The word comes 
from a Latin word meaning to touch, and denotes the 
power of quickly perceiving and readily doing wh^ is 
required by circumstances. 

It is prompted by the desire to be kind in a kindly 
way. It makes people comfortable by humoring 
them, so that they feel at their ease and are inclined 
to put their best side uppermost. 

The most irritating thorns in social life are the 
"Joe Blunts," who blurt out offensive remarks with 
the apologetic clause, "You know I always say what 
I think — there's no deceit about me." 

Solomon sent the sluggard to the ant to learn in- 
dustry. We would send the "Blunts" to a well-bred 
cat to learn the unobtrusive tact which behaves itself 
in company. A cat who wishes to take her ease will 
do it so quietly and gracefully that not a guest in 

the well-filled parlor will be disturbed. 

52 
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A recent writer, in giving several illustrations of 
the lack of tact, tells of a lady, who, being a guest,; 
enforced her refusal to take broiled ham by the re- 
mark, "I don't think pork is fit food for any human 
stomach." 

Another lady, being at a dinner-party, where the 
conversation turned upon the authorship of Shakes- 
peare's plays, said, with a brusqueness wjiich com- 
pelled silence, " I think the advocates of the theory 
that some other person than Shakespeare wrote the 
plays attributed to him, simply betray their ignorance 
and shallowness/* 

As two of the best-educated persons present be- 
lieved that someone else than Shakespeare wrote the 
plays, the lady's blunt assertion roused their antago- 
nism, and the comfort of the guests was disturbed. 

"What Mrs. has just said is not true," re- 
marked Mrs. at a literary society, as a lady made 

a statement. The members were indignant at the 
blunt assertion, and listened with aversion as Mrs. 

proceeded to show that Mrs. was mistaken, 

owing to misinformation. Yet Mrs. y who is a 

woman of culture, complains that she has few friends, 
and cannot be made to see that her lack of tact 
and her blunt way of putting things separate her 
from those whose feelings she wounds. 

A young lady who is anxious to gain social success 
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must acquire the art of touching people gently. A 
good salesman is compelled by his business to acquire 
tact. He prides himself on his ability to handle care- 
fully the most perverse of buyers. 

Among well-bred people it is considered a breach 
of good manners to talk or giggle at a concert while a 
vocalist is singing or musicians are playing. Yet at 
almost every concert some persons are found who 
.thoughtlessly or indifferently annoy both musicians 
and audience with impunity. 

Theodore Thomas, the eminent conductor, has, on 
several occasions, rebuked ill-mannered people by 
stopping the performance and announcing that it 
would not proceed until there was silence in the audi- 
ence. 

Ole Bull, the great violinist, once silenced a Queen, 
who thought that she could talk while he was playing. 
The violinist was to play before a distinguished com- 
pany, among whom was the Queen Dowager of Na- 
ples, at the Duke of Lucca's palace. 

After the introduction by the piano had been 
played, a buzz of conversation was kept up, in which 
the Queen took a prominent part. A friend whis- 
pered to Ole Bull not to mind it, but to begin his 
solo. He, however, quietly stood with his violin under 
his arm, in the attitude of waiting. The Duke asked 
if be desired anything. 
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" I am quite ready, your Grace," answered the self- 
respecting musician, "but fear to interrupt the con- 
versation. The Queen has probably something of 
importance to impart and I would not disturb her/* 

The Duke crossed over to the Queen and whis- 
pered in her ear. Her Majesty was evidently sur- 
prised, for she surveyed the independent artist 
through her eyeglass — but the conversation ceased. 

A lawyer in large practice once asserted that law- 
yers in the higher walks of their profession were dis- 
tinguished as peace-makers. To substantiate his 
assertion, he said that he had settled more cases in 
his office, during the year, than had been tried in the 
Supreme Court of the State, within the same period. 

That lawyer was noted for his tact. His habit was 
to bring the disputants into a private conference over 
which he presided as a mutual friend. The result 
usually was that both parties came to a settlement, 
without going to law. 

The late Thurlow Weed was also noted for his tact 
in managing men. He never debated with a person 
whom he wished to win. He would let him talk, 
argue, and assert. Occasionally Mr. Weed would 
make a suggestion or start an objection, but in such a 
modest way as not to alarm the person's pride nor to 
put him in a hostile attitude. The conference usually 
ended in the person adopting Mr. Weed's view of the 
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matter, while thinking that he himself had been the 
influential, instead of the influenced, party. 

Strategy is tact applied to war. A General who 
wins a victory by a battle when he could have con- 
quered by strategy is looked upon as a butcher by his 
profession, though the unthinking rabble may shout 
for him as a hero. 

While John Lawrence was Commissioner of the 
Trans-Sutlej States in India, news was brought him 
that three hundred Sikhs, the best warriors of the 
country, had manned the hill fortress of Kote-Kangra 
and raised the standard of rebellion. Their leader 
had sent out the defiant words that he would not sur- 
render the keys of the fort unless the " Lion of the 
Punjab,*' the Sikh's hero, Runjeet Sing himself, 
returned from the dead and demanded them of 
him. 

The fort was a small Gibraltar. It stood on a pre- 
cipitous and isolated rock four hundred feet high, 
which was connected with the main range of hills by 
a narrow ridge, twenty yards wide. This neck was 
defended by strong walls. A winding passage 
through seven gateways gave the only access to the 
fort. 

The English, by extraordinary exertions and skill, 
had brought heavy guns to their camp at the foot of 
th^ bills on which the fort wa§ situated. The even- 
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ing after their arrival, a deputation of three gray- 
beards came out of the fort to the English camp. 

They had been persuaded by an influential and 
friendly Sikh to come and at least hear what terms 
the English would make for the surrender of the fort. 
For several hours they remained and talked over 
the matter. They were quiet, courteous, but deter- 
mined. 

At last, they rose to make their salaam of de- 
parture, when John Lawrence, with his usual tact, 
determined to see if a moral impression might not be 
made upon them. He suggested that they should re- 
main over night and see the guns at daybreak ascend 
the hill. They agreed, but with a gesture indicating 
that they did not believe that even the English would 
haul heavy guns up that steep hill. 

At four o'clock in the morning the incredulous 
Sikhs were awakened by loud cheering. They rushed 
from their beds thinking the garrison had made a 
sally. But what was their astonishment, when they 
saw two large elephants slowly pulling, tandem- 
fashion, a heavy gun, while a third pushed it from be- 
hind! 

They stood amazed, as gun after gun was hauled 
and pushed up the narrow pathway, and by the help 
of hundreds of sepoys, safely rounded past the sharp 
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comers which seemed to make further progress im- 
possible. 

The Sikh graybeards looked, but said not a word. 
When the last gun had been put into position on the 
plateau which commanded the fort, they took their 
departure. In an hour the white flag was raised by 
the garrison. Man by man they defiled out, threw 
down their arms, and left for their homes. A blood- 
less victory was thus won by the tact of a canny 
Scotch-Irishman, who knew human nature. 

It is quite possible to neutralize all the good one 
intends to accomplish by a lack of tact in the doing. 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly ^ in an article on 
church dress, tells a story which illustrates this, and 
at the same time gives a hint which many persons 
ought to take. Possibly it is an evidence of weak- 
ness if a person will not appear in public in a garb 
which is noticeably less elegant than that worn by 
others, but it is a very common weakness. 

Mrs. , a lady in moderate pecuniary circum- 
stances, was not an attendent at any church, though 
of respectable standing in the community, industrious, 
kind-hearted and full of kindly acts to her neighbors. 

Not far from her lived a Mrs. , a lady of cul- 
ture and Christian refinement, devoted to her church, 
sincerely desirous of doing good to her neighbors by 
inducing them to attend church service, and willing 
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to go out among the poor as a church missionary, 
though herself living in an elegant home amid all the 
comforts and many of the luxuries of life. 

And so it happened that Mrs. B sought out Mrs. 
A, and gave her a pressing invitation to attend 
church. At first she tried to excuse herself from 
accepting it, but Mrs. B was earnest and persistent 
in pressing it, and finally gained a promise that on 
the next Sabbath morning she would call and go 
with her to church. 

When Sunday came, Mrs. A arrayed herself in 
her best attire, neat but plain, and not in the latest 
fashion, and presented herself at the given time and 
place. She was cordially received, invited to a seat 
in the sitting-room while the family should make 
ready for church. Mrs. B brought out a costly seal- 
skin sacque and put it on. 

Her daughter put on a beautiful and expensive 
satin, fur-lined clock. Both adorned their heads with 
hats trimmed with high-priced feathers, ribbons, laces 
and beads. Then came the finest of kid gloves, 
tight-fitting and immaculately clean. On their wrists 
were elaborate bracelets, and on their breasts pend- 
ent golden crosses. 

Mrs. B carefully noted all this, at first with a 
look of admiration, then with a pained expression of 
face, and finally rose and said, " Please exguse me. J 
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will return home. My plain clothes and unfashionable 
garments will form too strong a contrast with yours 
when placed side by side in the same pew. It would 
be mortifying to you and painful to me. I thank you 
for your kind intention — and I know you mean it all 
kindly to me — but I cannot go to church. I must 
be excused." 

In vain were words of expostulation and entreaty. 
She returned heme, and persistently refused all invita- 
tions to attend church. 

The best rule for acquiring tact is the one 
given by the Master: "Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them." 

A neglect of the observance of this rule has 
brought many well meaning people into embarrassing 
situations. 

Uncharitable remarks and careless, uncalled-for 
criticisms often have a most embarrassing reflex ac- 
tion on the person making them. If such things 
need be said, as they sometimes seem to be, it is at 
least wiser to keep them for the ear of an intimate 
friend. Having blundered, a person often blunders 
more deeply in his struggle to extricate himself and 
repair his mistake, as the following examples will 
illustrate : 

At an art exhibition, a gentleman remarked to a 
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stranger standing beside him, " That picture of 
is a fearful daub, don't you think so ? " 



The gentleman addressed, " I beg your pardon, 
but I am the artist." 

" Oh, I beg ten thousand pardons ! The fact is, I 
don't know anything about art — I just repeat what I 
hear every one saying ! " 

A critic dropped into a studio in Paris one day, 
stopped before the portrait of a lady on the easel, and 
remarked : 

" But why did you take such an ugly model ? " 

" It is my mother," calmly replied the artist. 

" Oh, pardon a thousand times ! " said the critic, in 
great confusion. " You are right ; I ought to have 
perceived it. It resembles you completely." 

At an English reception a gentleman said to Lord 
North, "Who is that frighful-looking woman .^ " indi- 
cating a lady across the room. 

His lordship answered, coolly, " That is my wife." 

The other, to repair his blunder, said, " I did not 
mean A^r, but that monster next to her." 

"Oh," said. Lord North, "that monster is my 
daughter." 

With this story Frederick Robinson, in his usual 
absent, enthusiastic way, was one day entertaining a 
lady whom he sat next to at dinner, and lo ! the lady 
was — the monster in question. 
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An amusing illustration of the tendency to meas- 
ure men by a standard of our own erection is found 
in a remark once made by a professor of Greek in an 
English University. It was in the days when Fred- 
erick the Great was astonishing Europe by his victo- 
ries, and a party of college Dons were talking about 
him, over their nuts and wine. 

"I very much doubt," said the professor, who esti- 
mated men by their knowledge of Greek, "whether 
Frederick, with all his victories, can conjugate a 
Greek verb in mi'' 

An audience of English scholars, however, were 
far more appreciative of another great soldier, when 
he showed himself ignorant of Latin prosody. The 
Duke of Wellington had been installed Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, and it became his duty 
to read out the names of those on whom honorable 
degrees had been conferred. 

The names were written in Latin, and as the Duke 
had rehearsed them in private, he got through the 
first list successfully. But, unfortunately, the Vice- 
Chancellor handed him a second list, which had not 
been rehearsed. He went at the names bravely — 
the Duke always marched with a firm step where 
duty called, — but made several failures in accenting 
the proper syllables. 

The crowd of graduates and under-graduates 
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passed by his false quantities until he transformed 
Carolus Jacobtis into Carolus Jacdbus; then there 
was an audible smile. 

" I say," asked the Duke, turning to the Vice- 
Chancellor, " is it Jac-o-hMS or Ja<^-bus ? '* 

Then the audience cheered the soldier who was 
brave enough to ask for information in public. 

But Edmund Burke was not treated with similar 
consideration by the moderately-learned members of 
the House of Commons, when he once accented the 
wrong sylable of vectigal. 

^^Vectigaly' said the only genius of the House, 
wrongly accenting the antepenult. ^y Vectigal ! '' 
derisively shouted the House, rightly placing the 
accent on the penult, while displacing their cour- 
tesy. 

It were well when tempted to disparage others 
because of their inferiority to ourselves in some spe- 
cialty, to keep in mind two old sayings : " Great 
men are not great in all things," is the first ; and the 
second is, " The one-eyed is easily king among the 
blind." 

Lord DufFerin, by his brilliant success at Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria, reached the first rank of Eu- 
ropean diplomatists. His accomplished wife, usually 
a worthy companion of the astute diplomat, holds, it is 
said, in memory one shocking blunder, which taught 
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her to be cautious in forming hasty judgments. 
When Lord Dufferin was Minister at St. Peters- 
burgh, Lady Dufferin went to court to meet the Czar- 
ina. She was shown into an ante-room in the Winter 
Palace, where an aged lady was sitting on an ottoman. 
She motioned to the ambassador's wife to take a scat 
beside her, and began talking to her in a frigid man- 
ner. Lady Dufferin, supposing her to be a mistress 
of ceremonies, and irritated by her stately, patroniz- 
ing air, assumed on her part a lofty, chilly dignity. 
The stranger grew more haughty, and asked, " Have 
you seen my daughter lately.^' This, Lady Dufferin 
thought, was her opportunity to rebuke presumption, 
and she improved it. 

"Pardon me, madam,** she said, with cold sarcasm, 
"I fancy we do not move in the same circle. Pray, 
who may your daughter be.^'* Her blood almost 
ceased to flow, and she was ready to sink to the floor, 
when the stately lady replied coolly, "The Duchess of 
Edinburgh." 

The supposed mistress of ceremonies was the Em- 
press of Russia, and the brilliant and quick-witted 
Lady Dufferin, it is said, does not like to recall that 
hour. 

Formerly the European nobility treated untitled 
persons as if they were worthy of no more considera- 
tion than a beast of burden. If a patrician accepted 
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a service from a plebeian, he did so in a style which 
indicated that the servitor should esteem the accept- 
ance a condescension. In fact, the aristocracy be- 
lieved themselves to be "booted and spurred to ride" 
the common people, who were "saddled and bridled 
to be ridden." An amusing illustration of this 
aristocratic pride was received by the late Admiral 
Farragut, when he was a midshipman. Being at Pisa, 
in company with several other American officers, he 
received an invitation to a ball given in honor of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

The eyes of all the guests were gratified by the 
gorgeous display, but only the appetites of the nobil- 
ity satisfied. A magnificent supper had been pre- 
pared, the entire service — dishes, forks, knife-handles 
— being of gold. 

The untitled guests were permitted to enter the 
banquet hall, to walk around the table, feast their 
eyes, and walk out. Then the Grand Duke and the 
nobility sat down and feasted. 

During the dancing the young midshipman caught 
his shoe-buckle in the flounce of the Archduchesses 
dress. Kicking off the shoe, he knelt down, extri- 
cated the buckle, and made a suitable apology. In a 
few minutes, while whirling in another dance, he trod 
on the Grand Duke*s toe. Again apologizing, he de- 
termined to retire from the scene of his awkwardness. 
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Looking round for his cocked hat, then a part of a 
midshipman's uniform, he found that the Countess of 
Testa was using it for a foot-warmer. His quick and 
rather unceremonious withdrawal of his hat from 
under the lady's feet caused her to say, with consid- 
erable hauteur : . 

" You ought to feel yourself highly complimented, 
instead of being offended." 

" Madam," replied the midshipman, "it may be so 
considered in your country, but not in mine." 

Confused brains beget a blundering tongue. The 
man is an every-day acquaintance who, like the poet 
satirized by Pope, 

'' Means not, but blunders round a meaning." 

Others blunder because they have not learned the 
art of asking or answering a question. In fact, half- 
heard or misunderstood questions are a prolific 
scource of blunders. 

Every one has heard of the clerk in the post-office 
who shouted, "What name.^ " till his breath gave out, 
and then found that "Louder," the answer, was 
really the man's name, who was not at all deaf. 

Another blunder, arising from a misapprehension, 
once occurred in the depot of the Little Miami Rail- 
road at Cincinnati. Pointing to a train almost ready 
to start, a gentleman asked a brakeman, " Does this 
train go to Morrow ? " 
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"Yes, sir, " he replied, "and to-day, too." 

"I asked you if this train went to Morrow," said 
the astonished gentleman. 

"And I told you that it did," replied the brake- 
man, curtly, thinking that the man was making fun 
of him ; "also that it went to-day. It has gone every 
day for a month, and will be likely to in the future." 

"But I mean," said the gentleman, "does it go to 
the town of Morrow V 

The brakeman, taken back, had to confess his 
ignorance, as he was "new to the road." 

A little misunderstanding of an answer once 
caused the distinguished Governor of a Northern 
state to think himself grossly insulted. 

One afternoon, as he was standing on the piazza of 
a hotel in Jacksonville, Fla., the bells began to ring, 
and men ran along the street shouting, " Fire I " The 
Governor, accosting a colored citizen, asked : 

"Where's the fire.?" 

The answer came promptly, 

" Hush-yer-mouth." 

" What ! " cried the amazed Governor. 

"Hush-yer-mouth," replied the colored man, with 

increased emphasis. His Excellency was thoroughly 

angry. But just then a friend appeared and explained 

the apparent insult. Far from intending any offence, 

^ the colored man had answered the Governor's ques- 
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tion correctly, as " Hush-a-mouth" was the local name 
of the district where the fire was. 

"Appearances are deceitful," is a trite saying. 
Yet most persons are like the prophet Samuel, and 
need often to be reminded that "man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart" (i Sam. 15 : 7). 

John B. Gough told, in one of his lectures, an anec- 
dote of a blunder he once made, which illustrates this 
suggestion of the Scriptures. Sitting in a city 
church one Sunday morning, he was annoyed by the 
looks of a man whom the sexton showed into the 
same pew. His appearance made a very unfavorable 
impression on Mr. Gough, for his face was mottled 
like castile soap, his lips twitched, and every now and 
then his mouth would twist out a singular sound. 
Mr. Gough moved away from him to the extreme end 
of the pew. 

Presently the congregation rose to sing that most 
touching hymn, which begins with : 

"Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me." 

" He can't be so disagreeable, after all," said Mr. 
Gough to himself seeing that the man knew the 
hymn and sung it. Mr. Gould moved up nearer. 

" He would sing," said the orator, telling the stoiy. 
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" It was awful, positively awful. I never heard any- 
thing like it. Every now and then his lips would 
twitch out that strange noise. Then he would com- 
mence again, and sing faster to catch up with the 
other singers, and would run ahead. When that 
stanza was finished, and the organist was playing the 
interlude, he learned towards me and whispered, 
' Would you be kind enough to give me the first line 
of the next verse } ' I did so : 

"* Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind.* 

" ' That's it ! ' s aid he ; ' and I am blind, — God 
help me ! ' — and the tears ran down his face, — ' and 
I'm wretched' and I am paralytic' And then he 
tried to sing : 

" 'Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind.* 

" At that moment it seemed to me that I never 
heard in my life a Beethoven symphony with as much 
music in it as in the blundering singing of that hymn 
by the poor paralytic." 

Elijah Hedding was a bishop of the Methodist 
Church. Being a plain, humble man, he called himself 
a preacher, preferring to be known as such rather 
than as a bishop. Once, while travelling, he reached 
a village about Saturday noon, and concluded to re- 
main over Sunday. The Methodist preacher and his 
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wife being absent, Mr. Hedding inquired of the land- 
lord of the hotel who were the principal Methodists 
of the place, as he intended to seek the hospitality of 
a private house. 

The landlord gave him the name, and pointed out 
the residence of one, who, he said, was the principal 
man in the church, and also in the village. 

The bishop immediately walked over to the house, 
and made known his wish to the lady. Instead of 
giving him a reply, she sent for her husband. 

When the man came in, he introduced himself to 
him as a Methodist preacher on a journey, and said 
that, as he knew of no other place he could reach 
before the Sabbiath, he would like to pass it in that 
place if he could be entertained. 

The man treated him coolly, and gave him a very 
sparing hospitality. 

The house of his host was large and elegantly fur- 
nished ; but at the hour of rest, they sent the bishop 
to a small, remote chamber, — far from being clean. 
Here he had three apprentice-boys for his compan- 
ions, one of • them occupying the same bed with him- 
self. 

In the morning, his host, in a half-inviting, half-re- 
pelling manner, remarked that there was to be a love- 
feast, and inquired if he would go. 

"Ob, yes, certainly,'* said the bishop. 
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Soon after he had taken his seat in the congrega- 
tion, the preacher came in. At the request of the 
preacher, Bishop Hedding took charge of the love- 
feast, and then preached for him. 

He also engaged to accompany the preacher and 
officiate for him at his afternoon appointment, — 
almost glad to escape from his host at this juncture. 

As soon as the service closed, he left the church to 
get his horse. His host soon came up with him, took 
his arm, and — half -mad, half-gracious, and quite 
thoroughly confused — -said, in a quick, impatient 
manner : 

" Why didn't you tell me you were a bishop } " 

** Oh," said the bishop, "I am a plain Methodist 
preacher." 

Both the man and his wife seemed completely over- 
come with mortification, and it was a relief- to the 
bishop to get away. 

After an afternoon service, held many years ago 
in a certain village in Scotland, the preacher, a stran- 
ger who had officiated, accompanied one of the elders 
of the congregation home, and was introduced to his 
wife. The good man having asked the clergyman to 
stay to dinner, the latter, after a little pressing, con- 
sented. 

The good lady hurried off to prepare for the unex- 
pected guest, and seeing, as she thought, her bus- 
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band washing, as was the custom in those days, at 
at the kitchen sink, she siezed the family Bible, and 
approaching from behind, brought down the ponder- 
ous tome upon his bald pate, exclaiming : 

" Tak' ye that for bringing hungry preachers here 
to denner every time they come to the parish ! " 

As soon as the assaulted one could get the suds 
out of his eyes, he looked about him, and after think- 
ing the matter out, concluded that the old lady had 
made a slight mistake. She, too, came to the same 
conclusion when, upon returning to the parlor, she 
beheld her husband patiently waiting for his reverend 
friend. 

**Get aboard, old limpy,*' said a pert conductor to 
an aged, plainly-dressed lame man, standing on the 
platform waiting for the signal to depart ; " get 
aboard, old limpy, or you'll be left." At the signal, 
the old gentleman quietly stepped aboard and took a 
seat by himself. When the conductor, on taking up 
the tickets, came to him and demanded his fare, he 
replied : 

" I do not pay fare on this road." 

'• Then I will put you off at the next station." 

" The conductor passed on, and a passenger who 
had seen the transaction said to him : 

" Did you know that old gentleman ? " 

"No, I did not" 
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" Well, it is Mr. , the President of this 

road." 

The conductor changed color and bit his lips, but 
went on and finished taking up the tickets. As soon 
as he was done, he returned to "old limpy** and said : 

'• Sir, I resign my position as conductor." 

" Sit down here, young man. I do not wish to harm 
you ; but we run this road for profit, and to accommo- 
date the public, and we make it an invariable rule to 
treat every person with perfect civility, whatever garb 
he wears or whatever infirmity he suffers. This rule 
is imperative on every one of our employees. I shall 
not remove you for what you have done, but it must 
not be repeated." 

This is a true story. The "old limpy" was the 
Hon. Erastus Corning, of New York. He was a 
member of Congress for eight years, and one of the 
leading railroad capitalists of the United States. 

That conductor never addressed another passen- 
ger as "old limpy." 

One of the most successful of the commanders of 
the American navy, during the Revolution, was 
Commodore Samuel Tucker, of Marblehead. His 
biographer, with pardonable pride in his hero, claims 
that he "took more prizes, fought more sea-fights, and 
gained more victories, than, with a few exceptions, 
any naval hero of the age." 
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The simple manners that then prevailed in Marble- 
head are illustrated by an anecdote of the way Mr. 
Tucker's commission as captain was presented to 
him. 

He was chopping wood, one day, in his yard, 
with his sleeves rolled up, and a tarpaulin hat 
slouching over his face. Suddenly an officer rode 
up to the gate, halted, looking as if he had made a 
mistake. 

"I say, fellow," he shouted somewhat roughly 
to the wood - chopper. "I wish you would tell 
me if. the Honorable Samuel Tucker lives about 
here ! '* 

" Honorable ! Honorable ! " answered Tucker, 
"There is not any man of that name in Marble- 
head. He must be one of the family of Tuckers 
in Salem. I am the only Samuel Tucker there is 
here." 

Something about the young man suggested to the 
officer that the commission which he bore, appointing 
Samuel Tucker a captain in the American navy, be- 
longed to the wood-chopper. He handed it to him^ 
and returned to Cambridge. 

Few Europeans have had such an influence over 
savage Africans as Dr. Livingstone. He seemed to 
cast a spell over them, which they did not care to 
fereak. It was, however, the spell of a good man. 
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gifted with common-sense and a knowledge of human 
nature. 

He had a playful way of dealing with the natives, 
which put them in good humor and at their ease with 
him. Such was his faith in the power of humor that 
he used to say : 

" I am never afraid of a man who has a hearty 
laugh." Good feeling, good manners, and patient 
continuance in well-doing were the means by which 
he acquired an influence over these savages. Once 
while journeying, the oxen fell sick, and all the party 
had to walk. Certain natives, having just joined the 
party, were ignorant that the doctor understood their 
language. He overheard them discussing his appear- 
ance and power of endurance. 

'^He is not strong," they said; "he is quite 
slim, and only appears stout because he puts him- 
self into those bags ( trousers ). He will soon 
knock up." 

The conversation caused the doctor's Scotch blood 
to rise, so that for days he, being in the advance, 
kept them at the top of their speed. After he heard 
them expressing a proper respect for his walking 
power, he moderated his pace. 

Instinctively, the natives, many of them, seemed to 
know that they might trust the genial missionary. 
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Once when travelling in Southern Africa, he found a 
little girl sitting under his wagon. 

She had run away from a family who had taken 
possession of her, as she had no relatives. As they 
were determined to sell her as soon as she was old 
enough for a wife, she, not fancying it, came to the 
good white man. 

Before long, he heard her sobbing violently. A 
man, with a gun, had been sent after her, and he 
stood demanding that she should return with him. 

The doctor would not give her up. But stripping 
off the beads with which she had been loaded to make 
her more attractive, he gave them to the man and 
sent him away. 

" Though fifty men had come for her," he wrote, 
"they would not have got her." 

The incident was a prophecy of Livingstone's 
future efforts to break up the terrible slave trade of 
Africa. 

The following is an interesting example of a Hin- 
doo Rajah's tact : 

One afternoon, the Rajah called at the English- 
man's tent. While they were conversing, the ser- 
vents laid the table for dinner. Knowing that his 
guest's caste prohibited him from eating with the 
white foreigner, yet unwilling to seem lacking in hos- 
pitality, the host a§kecj ; 
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" Can you and will you join me at dinner ? " 

" I will with pleasure/' answered the Rajah, to the 
Englishman's astonishment; "but what about to- 
morrow ? " 

" I would be glad to see 'you to-morrow at my 
table," the Englishman said. 

"What about the day after that, and all the days 
which follow ? " 

The Englishman replied that he should move for- 
ward on his journey on that day, but the Rajah 
would always be welcome. 

" Ah ! " he said, with a smile, " that will not be 
sufficient for me. If I eat with you to-day, I shall be 
outcasted, and my own family will have nothing more 
to do with me. Then I will have to become your 
daily guest for the rest of my life, and perhaps the 
day will come when you, wearied with my company, 
will say, ' The door is closed,' and I will -be left to 
starve." 

Could a cultured European, used to the best 
society, have shown more courteous tact 1 Avoiding 
a direct refusal of his host's invitation, the Rajah 
compelled the Englishman to excuse him from violat- 
ing his caste. 

A gesture may be the most expressive of opinions. 
A Frenchman will so shrug his shoulders as very em- 
phaticallv to indicate surprise, or incredulity, or con- 
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tempt. When Lord Erskine, the great jury lawyer, 
began his maiden-speech in the House of Commons, 
Pitt sat with pen and paper in his hand, ready to 
note the arguments of the eloquent lawyer. 

As Erskine proceeded, Pitt wrote a word or two ; 
then his attention relaxed, and his careless look 
showed that he thought the orator unworthy of his 
attention. At last, with a contemptuous smile, he 
dashed the pen through the paper, and flung them 
both on the floor. 

Erskine, seeing the expression of disdain, faltered. 
He tried to recover himself, but it was a vain strug- 
gle. He sat down, conscious that he had made a 
failure^^ and that Pitt's ungenerous gesture of con- 
tempt had deprived him of his nerve. 

The celebrated Thomas F. Marshall, of Kentucky, 
was once subjected to a mortification somewhat simi- 
lar to that inflicted by Pitt upon Erskine. Marshall 
was once pitted, in an important suit before the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, against Henry Clay, for 
whom he had little love but much fear. 

In his speech he attacked with energy and bitter- 
ness the positions he supposed Clay would assume in 
his argument. Fancy the feelings of Marshall when 
Mr. Clay in the course of his address to the court did 
not once allude to a single remark that his adversary 
had made ! 
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"You can hardly imagine/* he subsequently said 
to a friend, " my great mortification when I found 
that the old man finished his splendid speech without 
even noticing a word that, I had said." 

It is wholesome to some people to be let alone. 




CHAPTER III. 
CARE OF THE PERSON, 

CODE of good manners, which recognizes as 
its main purpose the rendering of human 
beings mutually agreeable, can hardly be complete if 
it does not contain rules for the proper management 
of the person. It would seem to be an essential part 
of politeness tt) commend ourselves to each other by 
such a care of our bodies that they may not only be 
free from offence, but a source of positive pleasure to 
those with whom we associate. We ought not to be 
content merely with having our bodily presence 
endured, but should, as far as it lies within our power, 
make ourselves physically attractive. It is the duty 
of woman and also of man to be beautiful if they can. 

It is useless for the naturally beautiful to attempt 
to preserve their charms while neglecting the care of 
their health ; but wholesomeness is so satisfactory 
and attractive that its possessor needs this quality 
to secure admiration and happiness. 

Exercise in the open air, regular meals of nutri- 
tious food, a frequent use of the bath, and agreeable 

So 
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and systematic occupation, are the main requisites 
for giving health, strength and grace to the human 
body. 

The chief faults of the American person are pale- 
ness or yellowness of complexion, and thinness of 
structure. It is common for foreigners to praise our 
people for their good looks, and the American face is 
certainly remarkable for its regularity. It seldom 
presents those extraordinary deviations from the 
classical ideal so frequently observed in foreigners. 

The pallidness of complexion and meagreness of 
frame which are characteristic of our women may be 
partly attributed to their diet, which is ,ordinarily not 
sufficiently generous to give ruddiness of color and 
fullness of flesh. By living better we mean feeding 
at regular inter\'als upon well-cooked, nutritious food, 
instead of wasting their appetites upon cakes, sweets, 
and other indigestable articles, which fill the stomach 
but starve the body. 

The necessity of frequent bathing, not only for the 
preservation of health but of beauty, is apparent from 
the structure and functions of the skin. Under the 
outer covering or epidermis, is the dermis or sensitive 
skin. The ruddy color observed in the healthy of. 
our race comes from the blood circulating in this 
inner layer of the human integument. This is 
beyond the reach of paint and face-washes ; and there 
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are no means of preserving its beautiful roseate tint, 
and giving full effect to its brilliancy in the complex- 
ion than by a proper care — with suitable exercise, 
diet, regimen — of the bodily health. It is from this 
inner source that comes the rose blush which warms 
the pellucid whiteness of the blonde and gives the 
ruddy mellowness of the peach to the ripe color of 
the brunette. 

That, however, it may glow with all its natural 
purity and beauty, it is necessary that the thin veil 
which covers it should be kept unobstructed and 
translucent. If the scuf, or outer skin, becomes 
thickened and dulled by neglect and the use of cos- 
metics, the color of the inner, or sensitive skin, will 
necessarily be hidden, and the chief charm of the 
natural complexion will be lost. A proper attention 
to the general health, and a free application of soap 
and water to the whole surface of the body, are the 
only means of obtaining a sound skin and a good 
complexion. 

The eye is, above all, the glory of the face ; with 
it we chiefly express our reverential subordination to 
the Deity, and our familiar relations with man ; see 
visions of divine beauty in nature, and catch that 
light of smypathy by which we recognize in every 
human countenance a brother. 

The eye is especially a social feature, and it 
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becomes us, therefore, more particularly to guard and 
use it with a discreet care. Its beauty, whatever 
may be its natural character, is greatly dependent 
upon the general health. Anything which tends to 
weaken the powers of the body affects more or less 
the condition of the eye. Excess of all kinds is 
reflected in it at once, and it is doubtful whether any 
abuse of the organ itself, apart from the application 
of direct violence, is so injurious as the inordinate 
indulgence of the passions, or the practice of those 
habits which enervate and finally destroys the human 
constitution. 

Nothing is worse for the eyes than straining them 
to see with an imperfect light, and everyone who 
cares to preserve their strength and beauty will avoid 
using them in the uncertain glimmer of twilight or 
the flicker of an ill-illumined lamp. 

As the eye is the most expressive feature of the 
face, so it is the one above all which should be used 
with particular discretion. The too extremes of shy- 
ness and boldness, as indicated by the downcast look 
and the staring, are equally unbecoming. During 
ordinary social intercourse with an equal, the eyes 
should be raised to his or hers with a regard neither 
very unsteady nor fixed. The look must not be 
staring or scrutinizing, but mildly inquiring and sym- 
pathetic. 
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The ear is naturally one of the most retiring fea- 
tures of the face, and therefor less often offends than 
is offended against. We may suggest, however, the 
propriety of restricting to the private dressing-room 
all that is necessary for its toilet, as well as that of 
the rest of the person. The insertion of the fingers 
or any instrument into the passages of the ear, how- 
ever necessary for keeping that important organ in 
proper order, is entirely an operation of private, and 
not public interest. 

The mouth, supplied with a number of muscles, 
quick at the vaguest command of the will, is very 
expressive of the disposition. There is one muscle 
against whose action we would put the young on 
their guard. It is the same as that which turns up 
the nostril at the least emotion of pride, envy, or 
disgust. It also at the same time, for it is connected 
with the mouth, pulls up its upper lip. The effect of 
the frequent exercise of all muscles of the face is to 
give a permanent expression according to the direc- 
tion of their action. If our young girls desire to 
grow old gracefully they should be chary of the use 
of this telltale messenger, for if its services should be 
often called into requisition it will be sure to turn up 
the lip and nose in permanent disgust. 

A wholesome condition of the teeth is not only es- 
sential to good looks, but to daily comfort and perma- 
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nent health. Chewing of the food, so necessary to 
a good digestion, cannot be properly performed with 
weak and diseased masticators, which are the fre- 
quent causes of dyspepsia and other affections of the 
stomach. 

The nose is the most prominent and noticeable 
feature of the face, and, as its functions are not all of 
the noblest kind, it especially behooves people who 
desire to be nice to avoid drawing attention to thenx 
Consequently all its requirements should be attended 
to in the quietest and most private manner possible. 
It should never be fondled before company or 
touched at any time unless absolutely necessary. The 
nose, like all other organs, augments in size by fre- 
quent handling, so it should be let alone as much a3 
possible. 

The hair should be so arranged as to express as lit- 
tle artificiality as possible ; when once the head has 
been properly arranged it is well to avoid all further 
interferences with it. The practice, so common with 
man, of passing the hands through the locks, and of 
women titivating them with their gentle touches, is 
filthy and not becoming before company. The use 
of the comb, or even its habitual carriage in the 
pocket, is irreconcilable with all nicety of manners. 
Some otherwise very decent people have this rude 
practice, and it is not uncommon to find them delib- 
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erately combing themselves at the table common to 
many guests. 

Laughing inappropriately and on all occasions is an 
offensive habit. Much however, can be said in favor 
of laughter. Opportunity and a decorous moderation 
should regulate the indulgence in this, as in all other 
pleasures, but a protest should be entered against the 
total banishment of hearty laughter from polite so- 
ciety. Its good effects upon the individual, as well 
as upon mankind in the aggregate, cannot be spared. 
Without it the national character would wither to a 
dryness in which there would be no succulence of hu- 
mor, physical or moral. 

Laughter, which is the ordinary physical manifesta- 
tion of the sentiment of mirth, is peculiarly favorable 
to health. Its action, starting with the lungs, dia- 
phragm, and contiguous muscles, is conveyed to the 
whole body, "shaking the sides," and producing that 
general jelly-like vibration of which we are so agreea- 
bly conscious when under its influence. This whole- 
some exercise is, moreover, preceded and accompanied 
by a gently exciting emotion of the mind, than which 
nothing can be more favorable to the health. The 
human being thus receives, mentally and bodily, an 
impulse which gives renewed force to every vital or- 
gan. The heart beats more briskly and sends its 
life-giving fluid to the smallest and most distant ves- 
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sel. The face glows with warmth and color, the eye 
brightens, and the whole temperature of the body is 
heightened. When laughter and the emotions which 
provoke it become habitual, the effect is to increase 
insensible perspiration of the skin to quicken breath- 
ing, and expand the lungs and chest, to strengthen 
the power of digestion and favor nutrition. The pro- 
verb " Laugh and grow fat " states a scientific truth. 

It is a well-known fact that joy and its manifesta- 
tions are the best sharpeners of the appetite. Dys- 
pepsia has been truly said to commence oftener in 
the brain than in the stomach, being so generally pro- 
duced by anxiety of mind and want of cheerfulness. 
A social feast with its accompaniments of jollity and 
good fellowship is less apt to disorder a delicate di- 
gestion than the solitary enchanted crust and, 
cress. 

The agreeable emotions are the most effective pre- 
ventatives of disease. During the prevalence of epi- 
demics the courageous and cheerful are seldom at- 
tacked. Those who give way to the depressing emo- 
tions, such as fear and anxiety are the first victims. 

Cheerfulness is not only a preventative of disease 
but an excellent remedy. Nothing is observed to be 
so unfavorable to the return to health of a sick per- 
son, as despair of recovery, while hopefulness of his 
own case acts as the most potent restorative. 
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The celebrated Lydenham was so persuaded of the 
efficacy of cheerful emotions in the treatment of 
disease, that he was accustomed to recommend to his 
patients the perusal of Don Quixote, saying, **if you 
want to get well, read that and laugh/* 

Blushing, which, as a sign of modesty, may be com- 
mendable in the young, is by no -means always pleas- 
ing and worthy, of encouragement. When immoder- 
ate and inopportune it becomes a social nuisance. 
There is a false modesty, the usual signs of which are 
shyness, with the common accompaniments of fre- 
quent and ill-timed blushing, hesitancy of speech, 
hanging of the head, downcast eyes, sidelong glances, 
shambling and stumbling gait, restlessness of posture, 
and a general air of voluntary shrinkage, if we may be 
allowed the term. 

This false modesty is the result of a genuine van- 
ity, which, over-estimating self, fancies it the object 
of universal attention. This naturally begets a sensi- 
tiveness and an anxiety about personal appearance so 
great that they embarrass the whole behavior ; for 
these excessively vain persons, fancying all eyes con- 
stantly upon them, would desire to make a figure in 
society of which they are manifestly incapable. Of 
this they are the first to become conscious, and their 
hopelessness of success is painted in strong colors up- 
on the face, and visibly impressed upon every limb 
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and feature. It has often proved fatal to the social 
qualities of those who have been otherwise singularly- 
well adapted not only to receive from society, but to 
bestow upon it, both distinction and happiness. 

The hand is indeed the most serviceable as well as 
the most graceful instrument with which man is en- 
dowed. It works so obediently to the will of its mas- 
ter that there is nothing within the range of human 
power that it cannot perform. 

The labor of the hand, especially that of the lighter 
kind, which generally falls to the lot of women, ought 
not to prevent a due attention to the presei*vation of 
all the grace and beauty with which Nature originally 
endowed it. The idea is prevalent that absolute small- 
ness, without regard to proportion, is essential to the 
beauty of a woman's hand. This keeps many a young 
girl idle, lest by work it should become enlarged. 
The hand will undoubtedly increase in size by use ; 
but if it only grows in proportion to other parts of the 
body, so far from this being an ugliness, it will be, ac- 
cording to all the laws of taste, a beauty. 

Fashion alone can find grace in a female hand 
dwarfed of its proportions by depriving it of its nat- 
ural exercise, and by pinching it with a too short and 
narrow glove. All true artists have such a horror of 
them that they will avail themselves of every pretext 
to keep them out of the pictures of their female sit- 
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ters. The pinching glove, as generally worn, is not 
only excessively uncomfortable, especially in cold 
weather, but it permanently deforms the hand, ren- 
dering it lumpy and podgy. 

Much can be done by care to beautify the fingers, 
upon the grace of which depends greatly the beauty 
of the whole hand. The natural tapering length of 
these can only be preserved by removing from them 
all pinching manacles of kid and jewelry. Much of 
the beauty of the finger depends upon the proper 
treatment of the nails. These, if cut too close, de- 
form the finger-ends and render them stubby. The 
upper and free border of the nail should always be 
left projecting a line or so beyond the extremity of 
the fingers, and be pared only to a slight curve, with- 
out encroaching to much upon the angles. 

To preserve the half moon, or what the anatomists 
call the lunula, which rises just above the root of the 
nail, and is esteemed so great a beauty, care must be 
taken to keep down the skin which constantly tends 
to encroach upon it. This should be done with a 
blunt ivory instrument, and the growth gently pushed 
away, but never cut. By this means the production 
of the annoying "hang-nail" will be prevented. The 
habit of filing or scraping the nails is fatal to their 
perfection, as it thickens their substance and destroys 
tb^ir »^tural transparency. The ordinary finger- 
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brush should alone be used for cleaning and polishing 
the nails. 

The habit of biting the nails is fatal to their beauty. 
They become excessively brittle in consequence, not 
being allowed time to acquire their natural tough- 
ness, and the ends of the fingers, being unsupported, 
turn over, forming an ugly rim of hard flesh, which 
will prevent the regular growth of the nail. 

It may be doubted whether there exists throughout 
the whole civilized world a well-formed foot. Many 
exquisites of both sexes claim admiration for their 
pedal extremities, but it is the boots and shoes which 
cover them that we are called to admire. Their feet, 
if bared, would present a very great divergence from 
the classical ideal of beauty. The firmly- planted foot, 
neither too large nor too small, but justly propor- 
tioned to the height and weight it sustains, the 
smooth surface and regularly curved lines, the dis- 
tinctness of the divisions and the perfect formation 
of each toe, with its well marked separateness, and 
its gradation of size and regularity of detail to the 
very tip of the nail, are now to be seen only in art. 
In Greek nature they were formed for the ancient 
sandal, which left the foot unfettered, gave freedom 
to the development of its natural grace and propor- 
tions. 

The modern boot or shoe, with the prevalent no- 
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tion that everything must be sacrificed to smallness, 
has squeezed the foot into a lump as knotty and 
irregular as a bit of pudding stone, where the dis- 
torted toes are so imbedded in the mass and muti- 
lated by the pressure, that it is impossible to pick 
them out in the individuality and completeness of 
their original forms. 

As our severe climate forbids the sandal and 
renders the shoe necessary, care should be taken to 
adapt it as perfectly as possible to the natural con- 
formation of the foot. It should be long and wide 
enough to admit of a free play of the toes ; the space 
between the heel and sole of the shoe should be 
firm, and of a curve of the same height as the natural 
arch of the foot, while no part of the artificial cover- 
ing should be so binding as to prevent the free action 
of the muscles and the circulation of the blood. 

The female shoe or boot in some respects is gener- 
ally very faulty. The arch of the shoe is usually too 
high, and, pressing strongly upward, weakens and 
distorts that of the foot. This defect is increased by 
an inordinately high and narrow heel which is 
brought too far forward, with a view of giving an arti- 
ficial appearance of shortness to the extremity. It is 
thus that our females have a hobbling gait as if their 
feet were poised upon stilts. 

The comfort of the foot is only to be secured by a 
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properly made shoe, and its beauty preserved by a 
freedom from unnatural constraint. 

Many persons by not bending the knees render 
their walk very ungraceful. The posture, if too rigid, 
particularly in sitting, has an exceedingly ungraceful 
look. Some people are unable to sit on a chair, 
though they have so many opportunities of learning 
how to do it. While some never fairly get on a seat 
but to their own manifest discomfort, and that of all 
who look upon their misery, poise and balance them- 
selves on the sharp edge ; there are others who roll 
their bodies up into heaps, as it were, and throw them 
with an audible bounce deep into the receptacle, 
whatever it may be. Everyone seating himself should 
take his place deliberately and so completely that he 
may feel the full repose that the chair is designed to 
give. The limbs, once at rest, should be moved, if 
moved at all, as noiselessly as possible ; and extraordi- 
nary actions, such as lifting one leg high upon the 
other and holding it there manacled by a grasp of the 
hand, should be avoided. A person striding a chair 
and thrumming his hands on the back, has by no 
means an elegant look to the observer, before or be- 
hind. 

With all the faults of manner of the American, no 
one would think of charging him with want of ease. 
He is not likely to be taken to account for too much 
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stififness of body and formality of address. He can 
dispense with much freedom of movement and loose- 
ness of posture, as indeed ease of address without any 
risk of incurring the imputation of being a prig. 

In society ordinarily termed good, it is not custom- 
ary to sit upon more than one chair at a time, nor is 
the mantel-shelf regarded as the proper place for the 
feet, however well turned the boot or delicately made 
the shoe. Sprawling of all kinds is avoided by well- 
bred people, who shun excessive ease as much as ex- 
cessive formality. 

It may not be amiss to remind the heedless and 
the young that, on entering the house of a stranger 
or that of a visiting acquaintance, it is not becoming 
to throw themselves at once on the sofa and stretch 
out their feet, or into an easy chair and sink into its 
luxurious depths. The common seat will be selected 
by the considerate, and all the exceptional provisions 
for extra ease and comfort left untouched until the 
invitation to enjoy them is given. 

A well-bred person is ordinarily disinclined to make 
a public demonstration of his most affectionate feel- 
ings and tenderest sentiments. He therefore rarely 
kisses, weeps, embraces, or sighs before strangers of 
formal acquaintance. Fuss is, above all things, his 
horror, and he strives to check every noisy or uneasy 
indication of emotion or passion. 
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'It is true that regularity of feature and justness of 
proportion are essential to the perfection of grace. 
It is no less true that expression, action, and the gen- 
eral carriage of the person, have more to do with the 
figure, a man or woman may make in society then any 
original conformation of body. 

A sense of ease is essential to a graceful carriage 
of the person, and this is chiefly to be acquired by 
habitual freedom of motion. All constraint is, there- 
fore, fatal to it, and none more so than that which 
comes from the strangeness of a novel position. 
Grace of bearing in society is almost impossible with- 
out frequent association with people of refined man- 
ners. 

The best physical discipline is to be found in regu- 
lar and cheerful exercise in the open air. Those 
sports which are often termed manly, but are no 
less womanly, as riding, boating, ball-playing and 
brisk walking, are the best means of not only giving 
strength to the body, but enduing it with grace of 
form and motion. 

Such is the intimate relation between the body 
and mind, that it is impossible to do any good to 
either, unless the actions of both are kept in harmony. 
This truth is well demonstrated by the utter useless- 
ness of all physical exercise for health's sake, and for 
beauty's sake, too, unless accompanied by a whole- 
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some mental activity. Let anyone, while depressed 
in mind, test his muscular power, and he will soon 
find how little able and disposed he is to use it. On 
the other hand, if he exerts his physical strength 
when under the animating influence of pleasurable 
emotions he is scarcely conscious of the effort. If 
physical exercise is persisted in with the indisposition 
and incapacity for it that come from mental depres- 
sion, the result is an excessive prostration which is 
injurious to the health of the body. On the contrary, 
the exertion of the the muscular force stimulated and 
supported by a cheerful mind, can be continued al- 
most indefinitely, with the good effect of giving in- 
creased vigor to the whole system. 

All plans of exercise should be based upon a regard 
to the harmonious action of mind and body. The 
solitary *' constitutional" walk, taken for health's 
sake, is of no benefit, for it can be seldom varied, and 
does not supply diversion to the mind which con- 
tinues to fret itself and weary the body. 

Those sports requiring physical effort and the open 
air are excellent for health, as they occupy the mind 
pleasurably at the same time that they exercise the 
body. It is surprising how much work can be got 
out of the muscles when stimulated to action by agree- 
able motion. When the mind is cheerful, and thus 
emancipated from care, the limbs become more free 
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of movement and of course all the motions and atti- 
tudes are more unconstrained and graceful. 

The great point to be considered in any plans of 
exercise, for the sake of health and grace, is the inti- 
mate alliance between body and mind, and the neces- 
sity of providing simultaneously for the occupation of 
both. It matters little how the muscles are put into 
action ; but that form of physical exercise is the best 
which is accompanied by the most agreable mental 
emotions. Pleasant company will give a refreshing, 
wholesome, and graceful effect to a long walk, which 
if taken alone would only be stiff, wearisome, and 
weakening. 



A gentleman's appearance. 



First impressions, in nine cases out of ten, are of 
so much importance that no one can afford to disre- 
gard appearances. Much depends on a careful toilet 
and scrupulous attention to dress. The first point 
which marks a gentlemanly appearance is rigid clean- 
liness. Hands and nails, hair and teeth should re- 
ceive the utmost attention. Few things give a man 
a more finished appearance than the hair well 
brushed and glossy, and cut close to the head. 

When a moustache is worn, pains should be taken 
to keep it neat and trim. Beards have gone out of 
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fashion, so there is little occasion to descant upon the 
trouble they require; nobody now should wear a 
beard unless he have a preternaturally ugly mouth 
and chin. If whiskers are worn they should be kept 
as short as possible, any undue luxuriance in this di- 
rection giving a man a curious and old-fashioned ap- 
pearance. 

Clothes should be carefully disposed when not in 
wear, and never thrown down carelessly, because they 
are certain to become creased. Coats require to be 
continually brushed, and any little spot that may fall 
upon them should instantly be removed with benzine 
collas. Men who are really careful of their appear- 
ance never wear the same pair of boots two days run- 
ning ; they last so much longer if you can sometimes 
give them a rest, and keep their shape better besides. 
Gloves should be nice, but not too nice. A dark 
tan glove always looks well in a man's hand. 

There is a happy medium to be observed, between 
being over-dressed and under-dressed. All such ex- 
aggerated styles as mark the would-be swell should 
be rigorously avoided. To look like an animated 
figure out of a tailor's show-card is the ambition of a 
shop-boy, not a gentleman. 

Morning attire for gentlemen admits of great var- 
iety in style. The dark frock-coat or morning coat 
are equally correct, in conjunction with a white or 
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black waistcoat and gray trousers. Dark trousers 
may of course be substituted in the winter. 

In the country, or by the seaside, or when travel- 
ling, a more negligd style is permissible. The tweed 
or serge suit may then be worn, the color light or 
dark, according to taste. 

You should always wear gloves when paying calls. 
There is no occasion to have them over large, but 
they had better be too large than too small. A man's 
hand looks foolish squeezed into a tight glove. 

In the morning dress above described, a man may 
go anywhere. For the park, the street, the matinee, 
the flower-show, he is properly equipped. 
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[EOPLE of good taste will strive to attain a 
certain uniformity of dress. They will not 
be all shabbiness to-day and finery to-morrow, but, 
while adapting their attire to the occasion, will avoid 
both extremes, and thus be always decorously dressed. 

It is the overdressed dame of the promenade and 
drawing-room who is the most apt to be the slattern 
of the domestic parlor and nursery. The woman who 
makes a point of dressing, as she calls it, for company, 
is generally very indifferent to the aspect she presents 
at home. With her there is no decent mean between 
dress and undress, the stiffness of formality and the 
laxity of negligence. She is like the tragedy queen 
of the play-house — a splendid sovereign before the 
footlights, and a dirty drab behind the scenes. 

The moderately dressed woman, on the contrary, 
generally makes a uniform appearance of becoming 
neatness. Guided by good taste, sense and piety, she 
dresses for home, knowing that what is decorous there 
will be always presentable to any company elsewhere. 
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Women of moderate means, instead of concen- 
trating their pecuniary forces upon this or that showy 
and expensive article of toilet, in order to dress for 
company, while they remain in a shabby negligence at 
home, would do more wisely to provide themselves 
with an abundant and decorous household wardrobe. 

The popular notion that the body receives warmth 
from the covering, whatsoever it may be, that is put 
upon it, according to science, is in error. All the 
heat we have is of our own making, and is the result 
of the perpetual combustion going on in us and every 
living animal. The fat of what we eat, being chiefly 
carbon or charcoal, supples the fuel, and the oxygen 
of the air we breathe may be considered the fire 
which burns it. Scientifically, however, it is the act 
of combination of these two elements — carbon and 
oxygen — which constitutes the combustion from 
which results the heat of our bodies. 

The only purpose of dress, apart from satisfying 
the demands of decency and fashion, is to facilitate 
or prevent the escape of the natural warmth of the 
animal system. In summer we try to get rid of it, 
and in winter we strive to retain it. The former is 
done by covering the body lightly with such materials 
as favor, and the latter by clothing ourselves heavily 
with such textures as oppose, the passage of heat. 
The dress of summer accordingly is of thin, close tex- 
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ture and largely composed of cotton or linen. That 
of winter is of a thick, loose texture, generally black 
or dark, and made of silk and wool. This, which is 
the result of the experience of ages, accords in every 
respect with the principles of science. 

Tissues of close, thin texture, such as cotton and 
linen, are good conductors, and thus are suitable for 
summer dress, as they conduct away or carry off 
rapidly the warmth of the body. Thick, loose tex- 
tures, made of wool or silk, are, on the other hand bad 
conductors, and do not conduct away or carry o ff 
rapidly the animal heat, and are thus adapted to 
clothing the body in winter. 

The make as well as the material of the dress has a 
great deal to do with its warmth. The atmosphere is 
the worst of all conductors of heat. Accordingly, a 
loosely-fitting garment, which in its various folds in- 
closes an abundance of air, must necessarily be a 
greater obstacle to the escape of the warmth of the 
body than a closely-fitting dress. The non-conducting 
power of woolen and other loose fabrics is mainly ow- 
ing to the large interstices of the tissue being filled 
with air. 

A loose dress is warmer because it admits of the 
free circulation of blood, while a tight one impedes it 
by constricting the vessels and thus hindering that 
free supply of the element essential to keeping up the 
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brisk combustion upon which depends the due heat- 
ing of the body. 

Winter clothing, then, to be warm, should be of 
thick, loose texture, as cloth, flannel, and other 
woolen stuffs, dark in color, and of a cut so flowing 
that it may embrace within its folds stratum upon 
stratinn -of non-conducting air, and so loose as not to 
pinch anywhere, whatever may be the motion of the 
body. 

The surface of the body can not, as is often sup- 
posed, be hardened by continued exposure to cold or 
intemperate weather of any kind. The- skin, when in 
a wholesome condition, is soft and moist and is being 
constantly renewed so that it is always fresh and 
young. It thus constantly preserves its tenderness 
and its sensibility to changes of temperature and 
other impressions. It is necessary for the skin to re- 
tain its porousness and moist pliability in order to 
perform the function of transpiration which is essen- 
tial to life. 

The inherent delicacy of the skin renders it par- 
ticularly sensitive to cold and drafts of air. It there- 
fore requires protection. During our severe winters 
there should be no part of the surface of the body 
exposed to the external air except the face. 

Of course air and exercise are essential, to the 
health of the young, especially, but it is a fatal mis- 
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take to suppose they can face with impunity the stern 
climate of our northern land. The only security is 
in warm and sufficient clothing. 

There are no such universally well-dressed people 
in the world as the Americans. It is not only that 
more of them than any other nation have good 
clothes, but their garments are better made and ad- 
justed to their persons, and worn with an easier grace. 
While this much may be allowed, it cannot be denied 
that offense against taste and convenience of dress, in 
respect to style, time and occasion, is frequent with us. 

We are generally too finely got up for the occasion. 
We often choose the wrong time for the display, if 
we must make such display at all, of our personal 
finery. While the people of the most refined taste 
avoid all exhibition of rich dress and flaunting colors 
in church, we ordinarily turn the sanctuary into a 
show-room for the fashions. 

A well-bred French or English woman always 
chooses her most sober and unnoticeable dress in 
which to say her prayers in public, while an Ameri- 
can puts on her newest robe and gayest bonnet in 
which to appear at church. The holiest day of the 
sacred calender, Easter Sunday, would lose all its 
significance in the mind of many of our women if 
unassociated with the inauguration of the spring 
fashions. 
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How far fine clothes may effect the personal piety 
of the devotee we do not dare express our opinion, 
but we have a very decided opinion in regard to their 
influence upon the religion of others. The fact is 
that our churches are so fluttering with birds of fine 
feathers, that few humble ones like to venture in. It 
is hard for poverty in rags and patches, or even in 
decent but simple costume, to take its seat, if it 
should be so fortunate as to find a place, by the side 
of wealth in brocade and broadcloth. The pogr are 
so awed by the pretentions of superior dress that 
they naturally avoid too close a proximity to them. 

The morning dress should be perfectly simple, but 
most carefully neat in every particular. The after- 
noon dress may be more elaborate, especially if calls 
or visits are to be made. While the evening dress is 
to be the richest of the day. An exception as to the 
morning dress is to be made. If you are away from 
home, and no housework to do, you should appear at 
breakfast in the dress you propose to wear to church. 
This reduces the amount of Sunday work, and leaves 
you with more time for religious study and medita- 
tion. 

A well-known English clergyman, who had 
preached one morning in a magnificent New York 
church, watched the congregation defiling out of the 
aisles. 
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"Do American ladies, then, go to some place of 
amusement after church?" he asked. "They are 
dressed for the theatre." 

Dr. Newton, an Episcopalian minister, called atten- 
tion lately to the common breach of good taste in the 
showy style of dress adopted by would-be-fashionable 
women at church. 

It is the custom in the higher circles of all our 
Eastern cities to wear plain, quiet costumes when go- 
ing to the house of God. Display of rich clothes, 
jewelry, etc., is kept for the reception-room and 
places of amusement. An overdressed woman who 
enters a church is supposed to be either singularly de- 
ficient in good taste, or to have no other place where 
she can exhibit her finery. 

There are other peculiarities in the behavior of 
Americans in a place of worship which would startle 
and surprise a European. 

Among these is the modern habit of remaining 
seated during the whole service. This is due not to 
any religious scruple, such as that of the Friends, to 
outward form, but to simple laziness. 

Thirty years ago, in the same churches, the whole 
congregation knelt or stood while engaged in prayer. 
Now the grotesque and indecent spectacle is presented 
of a single man in the pulpit addressing Almighty 
God OH behalf of a mass of people who sit bolt up- 
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right staring at each other's bonnets, or at him, as if 
he were a performer in some kind of a show for their 
amusement. 

The man or boy who would bend his body and un- 
cover his head on the street in deference to a passing 
acquaintance will not, by a sign or gesture, acknowl- 
edge the presence of his Creator in His temple. 

This may be regarded as a trifle, but it is of impor- 
tance as one sign of that growing neglect of all out- 
ward religous habits among our young people. 

A man is not necessarily a Christian because he 
goes to church, or kneels to ask God's protection at 
night or morning. But these habits are defensive. 
He is not necessarily virtuous because he keeps his 
face clean and his hair in order ; but if he ceases to 
wash his face and comb his hair, he will have made it 
easier for virtue to escape him. 

The church being the only place on this side the 
grave designed for the rich and the poor to meet to- 
gether in equal prostration before God, it certainly 
should always be kept free for this common humilia- 
tion and brotherhood. It is so in most of the churches 
of Europe, where the beggar in rags and wretched- 
ness and the wealthiest and most eminent, whose ap- 
propriate sobriety of dress leaves them without mark 
of external distinction, kneel down together, equal- 
ized by a common humiliation, before the only Supe- 
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rior Being. The adoption of a more simple attire for 
church on the part of the rich in this country would 
have the effect, certainly not of diminishing their own 
personal piety, but probably of increasing the dispo 
sition for religous observance on the part of the poon 
Want of fine dress would no longer, as it is now, be a 
common motive for staying away from the house of 
worship, and these would become the common places- 
of assemblage for the poor and the rich. The result 
would not only be favorable to general piety, but to 
social harmony, since the union of all classes on one 
day of the week would tend to level the artificial bar- 
riers of separation. 

Galey says, " If ever the poor man holds up his 
head, it is at church ; if ever the rich man views 
him with respect, it is there ; and both will be the bet- 
ter, and the public profited, the oftener they meet in 
a situation in which the consciousness of dignity in 
the one is tempered and mitigated, and the spirit of 
the other erected and confirmed. 

" Our country-women, as also our country-men, are 
recognized immediately on the highways of travel by 
the finery of their dress. Apart from the obvious ad- 
vantage on the score of economy, of adapting the 
dress to the occasion, there are certain moral effects 
of higher importance which might be expected from a 
national reform in this particular. Overdress leads 
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to false expectations and confirms a deceitful vanity 
which prompts to pretense of wealth, and all the in- 
iquitous means by which it may be supported. 

" The Frenchman makes a very polite use of his hat. 
When he enters a store or a restaurant he always 
raises his hat. It is his polite way of acknowledging 
the humanity of those in charge. Not only to ladies, 
but also to elders and to masculine friends, the hat is 
raised both at meeting and at parting. 

" The stranger wending along the street at the be- 
ginning of his stay is surprised to see all the pass- 
ers — boys and men, hod-carriers and senators — raise 
their hats in concert ; a funeral procession is passing. 

" Very soon the stranger learns to follow the cus- 
tom. I heartily wish that a practice so pleasing and 
unobtrusive, and so far different from the heartless 
staring that too often meets a funeral procession at 
home, might be introduced among us." 

Parents and teachers, would do well to encourage, 
both by precept arid example, these polite and agree- 
able attentions. Graceful and instinctive courtesies 
are the result of early training. 

One of the most eminent of living historians 
followed Oscar Wilde to this country, and by his un- 
tidiness and disregard of ordinary rules drew public 
attention to his dress as much as did the aesthete by 
his knee-breeches and sunflowers. The historian 
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appeared at a state dinner given in his honor in Phil- 
adelphia in a blue flannel shirt and white collar. He 
lectured before brilliant audiences in an old gingham 
coat and shoes much the worse for wear. 

His friends contended that his conduct was dic- 
tated by a lofty indifference to such trivial outside 
circumstances as dress, while others regarded it as a 
deliberate expression of contemptuous indifference 
to the good opinion of Americans. 

Whatever might be the cause, the effect was the 
same. He forced the paltry accessory of costume into 
undue prominence ; made his trousers and collar the 
most salient points about him, until the knowledge 
and work he had brought to the world's help was 
crowded to the background. Dress, to a sensible man, 
is an adjunct of small weight, and he holds it bad taste 
to drag it into too much notice in any way. He is as 
unlikely to obtrude his clothes by wearing them un- 
tidy or slovenly as. by proclaiming himself a " banquet 
of beauty.*' 

There is a certain respect shown to others by wear- 
ing prescribed garb at set times, and the man who 
obstinately refuses, for no good purpose, betrays the 
weakness which makes a stand upon an insignificant 
matter. 

The Duke of Wellington, it is said, once presented 
himself at an assembly in a morning coat and was 
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refused admission. He returned in proper costume 
and was met by one of the managers. 

" So it was not I, but my coat, you wanted ? " he 
grumbled. 

" No, your grace ; you, in a proper coat." 

In no other country than America does one see 
young girls in costly silks and satins, and, above all, 
in jewels. In the matter of diamonds, American ma- 
trons are too apt to make a mistake themselves, wear- 
ing in the daytime, and even in the morning, in straw- 
littered horse-cars and crowded shops, a stone suit- 
able only to be worn at night and on occasions of 
ceremony. 

Just as jewels belong to full dress, so do diamonds 
belong to mature age ; and even the fashionable and 
inexpensive Rhine stone has too sumptuous an air to 
be freely used in a young girl's toilet. 

Well-fitted woolen and muslin gowns, each in its 
season, adorn youth far more suitably than costly 
silks; and even for evening dress, good taste sug- 
gests for a girl under twenty some simply-made, soft- 
falling material, rather than a heavy velvet or brocade. 

Older nations than ours understand the laws of 
suitableness better than we do, and no American, in 
English society, could help, being struck by the 
simplicity with which most young English girls are 
attired. 
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Even the well-bred English woman puts on her 
fine toilets only for the drawing-room, or for a drive 
in the park; and shops or walks in inexpensive 
dresses which are not easily spoiled, and which attract 
attention only by their suitability. 

No Englishman would think of putting on his 
dress-coat before the hour of a late dinner ; and his 
wife restricts her jewels to similar times and sea- 
sons. 

It is a pitiful thing to see the struggle often made 
by that class in America which the old-fashioned 
phrase "shabby genteel'* would best describe, to dress 
in a style of utter, untasteful and unnecessary extrav- 
agance. 

That a girl should be well dressed demands only 
that her clothes should be neat, fresh, well-fitted, 
adapted in color to her own especial complexion, and 
the more severely simple the material of which these 
exquisitely fitting garments are composed, the more 
distinguished is the aspect of the wearer. 

A woman who is well known as one of the most 
brilliant leaders of society in Washington had, when 
she was a young girl, a bitter experience, which she 
can afford to laugh at now, and to tell for the benefit 
of other young girls. 

She was the daughter of a poor country farmer, 
and lived far out of the reach of the fashionable 
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world. She received an invitation to spend a day 
and night with some friends in their cottage at the 
seaside near Nahant. " We will have a little boating 
in the morning, and a little dancing at night/' said 
the note of invitation. 

She knew that her friends were among the most 
wealthy and influential families in Boston, and re- 
solved not to disgrace them with her plain attire. A 
silk of bright color was bought and made up into a 
fantastic looped gown, with an airy, plumed hat to 
match for the boating-party, while for the evening 
she bought a ball-dress of pink tulle, trimmed with 
large bunches of artificial roses. The two dresses 
cost her a whole year's allowance. 

She arrived in the morning, dressed for the water- 
party, and found her friends in the boat dressed in 
loosely-fitting gowns of blue flannel. Before they 
returned her dress was drenched with the salt water. 
She dressed for the evening, and going down, with 
bare neck and shoulders, found her friends in the 
simplest of summer dresses — lawns and muslins. 

They were too courteous to show their astonish- 
ment by a look or a smile. " But," she says, " it was 
the most bitter moment of my life. The vulgarity 
of display was burned into me then. I wish I could, 
teach every American girl to abhor it as I do." 

Dress is apt to be the most heavy burden on the 
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mind of a young girl who wishes to appear well, but 
whose means are limited. A few words of plain ad- 
vice will not be out of place. 

Let her eschew all finery, such as cotton laces or 
cheap jewelry. Let her dress be of as good material 
as she can afford, and simply made, but perfectly 
fitted. A well-made gown of dark cloth, with linen 
bands at the neck and wrists, would become a prin- 
cess. If there be any money to spare, let it be seen 
in the quality of shoes, gloves and underwear. 

Women in the country are apt to follow the sup- 
posed "style," regardless of its suitability to their 
own appearance. A French woman walking down 
the fashionable avenue of one of our large inland 
towns lately burst into a merry laugh. 

"*Tis a procession of pompoms!'' she exclaimed, 
after passing hundreds of ladies, each with a red 
feather in precisely the same spot on her head. 

Every woman, to increase her influence, should 
make herself as attractive as possible. But this will 
be done by a brief study of the proper combination of 
colors to suit her face and figure, and by the simplic- 
ity of her attire. When her dress is once carefully 
put on, let her not bestow a thought or a touch to it 
until it is time to take it off again. 

Very frequently they who occupy a common place 
in life strive to imitate the peculiarities of those who 
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hold a high rank in the fashionable world. But the 
result of such endeavors, even when successful, is 
often far from satisfactory. 

The female boarders at the hotel whither Jenny 
Lind went, on reaching New York city, somewhat 
more than thirty years ago, were naturally eager to 
learn in what dress she would, for the first time, pre- 
sent herself before an assemblage of American 
women. So, when the hour for dinner arrived, there 
was a rush to the dining-hall. 

The surprise of the ladies was great, as she entered 
the room dressed in a simple, unpretentious man- 
ner; and especially were they astonished at the 
absence from the back of her head of the immense 
comb without which, in those days, no American lady 
considered her toilet complete. 

" I wish I had known that she does not wear a 
comb, then I would have left mine off," whispered 
one. The others assented. 

Going to her room, the "Swedish nightingale" 
said to her dressing-maid, " I notice that American 
ladies fasten their back hair with a large comb, and 
while among them I shall not wish to seem unwilling 
to conform to their customs. You will please pro- 
cure such a comb for me to-day." 

The following day, at dinner, Jenny Lind was as- 
tonished at finding herself the only lady present wear- 
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ing a comb. And it is not difficult to imagine the 
amazement of the other ladies at seeing upon her ' 
head an article which they had discarded as unfash- 
ionable. Perhaps, too, they were slightly vexed, 
thinking of the hours they had wasted — as it proved 
—in dressing their hair without the customary orna- 
ment. 

The benefits of summer rest, or travel, are often 
lost through the absurd habits of dress prevailing at 
fashionable resorts. Anxious weeks are spent in pre- 
paring for the jaunt, and huge trunks are filled with 
dresses. 

The successive changes needed for each day are a 
source of perpetual worry. If some sensible women, 
leaders of fashion, would boldly institute a change in 
the style of summer dressing, an immense relief 
would be experienced by our American ladies. 

Ladies of rank in England, and those whose social 
position is established, are far more sensible. They 
travel for comfort and recreation, and refuse to cum- 
ber themselves with needless dresses. 

An American lady, while travelling in England, 
formed a casual acquaintance with an English lady, 
who showed in her manners and conversation the 
highest culture. But the English lady's costume was 
so simple and unpretending, with collars and cuffs, 
coarse though faultlessly clean, that even the Ameri- 
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can's maid looked down on it with a sort of con- 
tempt. 

When they parted and exchanged cards, the Amer- 
ican lady found to her surprise that her chance com- 
panion was Lady Augusta Stanley, the wife of Dean 
Stanley, and one of the favorites of Queen Victoria. 

To gain health from a summer vacation, the mind 
should be kept as free as possible from care. It is 
riding, boating, walking, being stimulated by what is 
grand and noble in nature, and especially rest from 
all distracting subjects, that give tone to the nervous 
system, stimulate digestion, and fill the veins with 
vigorous life. Make your summer vacation as simple 
as possible if you have impaired health. 

A student's dress should be such as will allow the 
body freedom of motion, and secure its comfort, and 
thus leave the mind free to devote itself to study. 
The New York Tribune utters sundry wise words as 
to what should and should not be worn by scholars : 

" So far as possible the student should put on in the 
morning the clothes he is to wear till he goes to bed 
again at night, and not have occasion between times 
to give them a thought other than is bestowed by all 
careful and tidy people in keeping their apparel neat 
and spotless. 

"This is as desirable for girls as for boys, for 
young women as for young men. Two suits of 
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clothes, one for every day and one for holidays, are 
ample for a boy. 

" For a girl, two suits for every day and one for 
holidays are desirable. We have known very suc- 
cessful students of both sexes who had but one suit 
for all occasions and always seemed well-dressed. 

" It is well for boys and young men to have a 
study-gown to wear in their rooms and when taking 
recreation, and girls should have large aprons to wear 
when they are putting their rooms in order. 

" For girls, dark woolen goods of fine quality make 
the most serviceable suits. Black shows dust and 
spots too easily to be pleasant for every-day wear, 
though it has the advantage of compelling perfect 
tidiness if one would seem clean. 

" It is economy, if two suits are provided, to wear 
that of the best quality every day, and that of inferior 
quality only occasionally, then both will last better 
and longer than by the reverse method. 

" If well-to-do parents will remember the poorer 
students with whom their children will be associated 
and avoid ostentatious clothing, they will confer equal 
benefit on both. 

"The consciousness of being exceptional in appear- 
ance is no advantage to the student, and is often a 
disadvantage. Both extremes — too well-dressed, too 
iJl-dressed — should be avoided, 
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"Waterproofs, shawls, wraps, rubbers, umbrellas, 
should not be omitted in the outfit. When hard study 
brings the blood to the brain, the body is in poor con- 
dition to resist changes of temperature and moisture. 

" With due attention to diet, dress, exercise and 
sleep, there is no reason why the healthful student 
should not retain his health during the usual course 
of study marked out for college graduates and enter 
upon mature life actually stronger, physically as well 
as mentfdly, for the course he has gone through." 

" Where are the dandies } *' asks some one. 

The dandies have disappeared like the butterflies 
of last summer, and only ladies now-a-days seem to 
cherish the sentiment of clothes, and attach much 
value to personal decoration. 

At a farmer's gathering, we saw two thousand men, 
more or less shabby, and fifteen hundred women, ev- 
ery woman of whom had taken evident pains with her 
dress, and was looking as well as her purse and taste 
permitted. 

Take a daylight ride in the cars from Boston to Al- 
bany in what is commonly called an accommodation 
train, and observe the people on each platform at 
which it stops. Every woman is dressed with care, 
and nine men out of ten have apparently not bestowed 
a thought upon the matter. Their cravats are ill- 
tied, their boots are not black, their hats are awry. 
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their clothes are not brushed ; there is not the slight- 
est indication of grooming about them. 

This is not a proof of good sense. It indicates 
rather a lapse from one degree of civilization to a 
lower degree. It shows a certain indifference to the 
happiness and good opinion of others which is dis- 
creditable. 

Old Polonius was not so far wrong when he said to 
his son Laertes, "Costly thy habit as thy purse can 
buy, . . . rich, not gaudy." Likewise, we add, 
let it be as clean as the omnipresent dust allows. We 
do not desire the return of the dandies. Nevertheless, 
since ladies are so obliging as to make themselves as 
pleasing in appearance as they can, men should take 
reasonable pains to hide and decorate their ugliness. 

The following simple rules should be remembered 
by all: 

Let your dress become you, not you become your 
dress. 

Dress so that anybody shall feel you are well- 
dressed, without being able to explain why. 

To dress wholly out of "the fashion" is eccen- 
tricity ; to dress in it, servility. Adapt the fashion to 
yourself, and remember that dress is not meant to be 
a disguise. 

Do not cover yourself with trinkets and precious 
stone§, 
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Let your linen be as spotless as your morals. 

There is something wrong at bottom in the man 
who does not object to wear a dirty shirt. 

In foreign cities, if a traveller is invited to dinner 
and has not the proper costume with him in which to 
attend a dinner, he writes to his host, excusing him- 
self on that score. If he receives another note, say- 
ing, " We will gladly receive you en costume de voy- 
ageur^^ the gentleman or lady can go; but with- 
out this explanation the presence of a person not 
properly dressed for a dinner would be considered an 
insult. 

A few years ago some young Englishmen of high 
rank arrived at Nahant in very careless costume, sent 
their cards and letters of introduction to Mr. Longfel- 
low, and were immediately invited to a seven o'clock 
dinner. They accepted, and went in their shoot- 
ing-coats, with telescopes hanging around their 
necks. 

Mr. Longfellow had invited some distinguished Bos- 
ton people to meet them, all of whom were in propei 
evening dress, of course. The young men endeavorea 
"to bluff it off,*' as the poet carefully scanned their 
appearance, by saying : 

"We're here for shooting, you know," etc., etc. 

" And do you shoot with your telescopes ? " re- 
marked Mr. Longfellow. 
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If they had written to Mr. Longfellow before din- 
ner, and had explained their not having their luggage 
with them, and had left their telescopes at home, no 
one would have thought their costume rude. It was 
the assumption that they could do such a thing with 
impunity in America that was rude. 

An American lady of fashion was travelling in Eu- 
rope and happened to arrive in Florence without her 
luggage. Her friend, the Minister, asked her to din- 
ner to meet a great lady of the court. 

"But I have no dresses,'* said the lady; "one plain 
black silk is all I can possibly achieve." 

"Oh,'* said he, "that is all right; I will explain to 
those ladies whom you are to meet." 

When the lady went to the dinner, which was very 
elegant, all the men were in dress-coats, orders, rib- 
bons, white ties and the paraphernalia of masculine 
full dress. 

She was astonished to see all the ladies as plainly 
dressed as herself. The Minister having explained 
her dilemma to them, they were all plainly dressed 
too. They were women who generally wore at din- 
ners jewels of fabulous value, and always considered 
it de rigueur to wear neck and arms bare and to cover 
themselves with lace. 

But it was both real and conventional etiquette for 
them to thus meet the American lady who had not 
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her toilettes with her. Although she regretted not 
seeing their splendid dresses, she could not but be 
touched by this act. 

They knew that she was a person of consideration 
at home, and they treated her to the best and 
kindest in their power by dressing so plainly that 
she did not feel her black silk to be a blot on the 
dinner. 

This whole manner of the style and expense of 
dress needs to be more strongly put on the con- 
science. As the Contributor well says : 

" If, in the other world, the records of human lives 
are thrown open to the public, it will be painful to 
see how many souls Satan has tripped over into per- 
dition with the question of dress. It may not seem 
to hold comparison in its dreaded results with avarice 
and greed, rum and gambling, theatres and balls, 
but it will certainly be appalling enough to find how 
bondage to fashion has made immortal souls unmind- 
ful of eternity and heaven. Parents and teachers 
who seek the happiness of their children here and 
hereafter cannot be too persevering in training them 
to such an estimate of life as will keep dress in its 
simple and subordinate place in their thought and 
affection. Scripture is emphatic in its inculcation of 
simplicity of apparel and manners ; and a true refine- 
inent and intelligent taste agree with this teaching. 
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and have expressed themselves in the couplet 
from the 'New Pasciad*: 

"'Learn thou this most infallible of rules, 
The " taste " of Fashion is the law of fools.' " 




CHAPTER V. 
CONVERSATION. 

HE sharpness of the American voice may 
possibly be somewhat due to the prevalent 
condition of the atmosphere in this country. This idea 
seems to be confirmed by the fact of a variation in 
tone according to the degree of latitude and longitude. 
The Northern and Eastern voices are certainly less 
soft than the Southern. Voice essentially depends 
upon hearing, and the sounds uttered will correspond 
pretty faithfully with the sounds heard. If these, in 
consequence of a clear, dry atmosphere, strike the ear 
shrilly, the vocal organs will naturally echo them in 
sharp, quick tones. Granting that the peculiar Amer- 
ican voice may be greatly due to natural causes, we 
yet do not doubt that much can be done by care to 
qualify its monotonous harshness. 

A little more rigidity of discipline in childhood 
would do much, no doubt, to correct not only the 
vocal but some other defects of our people. 

Let our damsels bear always in mind that there is 

nothing so charming in woman as a low, sweet voice, 

"5 
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and strive, accordingly, to evoke some variety and 
softness of tone from their vocal organs, which are 
not necessarily loud-sounding instruments of a single 
note, and that a sharp, nasal one. The practice of 
reading aloud is a good means of learning to modulate 
the voice, and in pronouncing each word the mouth 
should be fairly opened, that the guttural sound may 
be heard, and not lost in a predominating nasal 
twang. 

" I remember,'* says a well-known writer, " the first 
* queen of society' that I met. She was a Scotch 
woman of good birth who married an American while 
he was in Europe. Rumors came before her to his 
home, of her brilliant success in London society and 
in the Austrian court where her brother held a diplo- 
matic position ; and when she arrived with her hus- 
band, the society of the little city where he lived was 
soon at her feet. 

" Every man and every woman who came near her 
yielded to her singular fascination. I was a child of 
twelve, visiting in a country house near the town. 

" One morning some one said, * There comes Mad- 
ame L ' I ran to the window, and saw coming 

through the trees a stout, freckled, red-haired woman, 
without a single agreeable feature in her face. 

" I was amazed and disgusted. But when she came 
in and talked — talked to me — I sat breathless under 
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a charm never felt in my life before. I was her slave 
from that moment. I know now that her' fascination 
was wholly^ in her voice. It was low, clear, musical. 
The woman's nature was expressed in it, — unpreten- 
tious, keenly sympathetic, but above all, genuine. It 
was her one power, but it was irresistible." 

The charm of a sincere, sweet voice never fails to 
influence us, though we are often unconscious as to 
what it is that has touched us. Madame de Main- 
tenon is said to have maintained her power -over 
Louis XIV., when she was old and ugly, by her strong 
sense and exquisite voice. Madame de Stael, on 
the contrary, croaked out her sentences, alive with 
genius, in the tones of a crow. 

It is strange that while young people are so care- 
ful to improve every advantage which nature has 
given to make themselves attractive, they neglect 
this, probably the most powerful of all. Voices, it is 
true, differ naturally in sweetness and range of tone, 
but they may be trained as thoroughly in speaking as 
in singing. The first aim should be to rid the voice 
of all affectation. It may be hopelessly harsh and 
unmusical; but it can always be made clear and nat- 
ural ; your own, not a lisping imitation of that of some 
other person. 

Loudness is peculiarly an attribute of American 
talk and is not favorable to purity of diction or clear- 
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ness of thought. This style of conversation is 
marked by the free use of intense and high sounding 
adjectives, generally employed in their superlative 
degrees, and often most ludicrously misapplied. For 
example, we hear the " splendidest" weather, the 
"most beautiful'* icecream, the "sweetest" clergy- 
man, the most "elegant " sermon, the "awfulest" fine 

whiskers, the " terrible dress the horrid Miss A 

wore," the "dreadfully shocking" hat of Miss B , 

and those "magnificent" trousers of Harry, and "deli- 
cious" boots of Tom, gushing from the lips of our 
young damsels in a torrent of such confused speech 
that its parts are hardly distinguishable from each 
other, and form but a turbid mixture of nonsense. 

Here is a scene, which most readers will recognize, 
taken literally from American life. Two young girls 
meet on the street, — one accompanied by a gentle- 
man of her own age. 

"Why, Emily! I did not expect to vciQttyou! How 
lovely! " 

They kiss. 

" Oh, perfectly splendid! I just came home last 
night." 

How lovely ! You had a splendid time } " 
Oh, it was just/^;/^r// We went as far as the 
mountains ! " 

" Mountains ! Oh, how delightful ! " 
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"Yes, awfully nice! I rode on the engine! " 

''Uo^ lovely r' 

"Yes, just splendid,^' You are coming to Laura's 
this evening?*' 

" Oh yes. It will be lovely ! You are coming ? " 

''Ohyesr 

''Movf perfect I '' 

"Oh yes, lovely! Good-by, dear." 

"Good-by, dear'' They kiss again, to the delecta- 
tion of a policeman, two grinning shopmen and half- 
a-dozen boys. 

Now it will be supposed that these were coarse 
girls, belonging to the less refined or vulgar class. 
Not at all. They were the educated daughters of 
men prominent for scholarship and intellect. They 
had been reared in homes where they were sur- 
rounded by all the influences of refinement and 
intelligence. 

More than this, Emily is a girl who, in her own 
home, is shrewd, sensible and womanly. Her com- 
panion, alone with mother and brothers, is noted for 
her good, plain sense and quiet manners. 

Why should these girls, then, suddenly fall into 
lisp, and giggle, and silly hyperbole which are unnat- 
ural to them } Simply because a young man was 
present, and because the instinct is strong in 
many girls to produce the impression of enthu- 
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siastic vivacity and sweetness upon every man they 
meet. 

Now no young man, unless he is absolutely silly, is 
deceived by this gurgling a£Fectation. Indeed, few 
men or women are deceived by any affectation what- 
ever. 

The use of exaggerated adjectives, repeated ad 
nauseam^ without regard to sense, is peculiarly Amer- 
ican. It is charitable to suppose that It is uncon- 
sciously acquired, and that the victims to it are igno- 
rant of the effect of the perpetual, babbling reitera- 
tion of one or two unhappy words. 

" I proved my devotion to my wife by marrying her 
while she still said things were ' real good,' " said an 
English husband of his American wife. To be an 
American is to belong to a nation of which we have 
as much reason to be proud as any people under the 
sun have of their country ; but American vulgarity is 
no dearer to our hearts than the vulgarity of any 
other nation, and it is unfortunately true that English 
gentlemen and gentlewoman do speak the English 
language more correctly than most Americans. 

Here and there a thoroughly trained scholar speaks 
his mother-tongue in its perfection ; but nine out of 
ten, even of our professional men, say sensible for 
sensible, terrible for terrible, and so of all words of 
that class. For prudence, prudent, presiden* , imper- 
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tinent, we have prudence, prudent, impertinent, 
etc. ; and al is turned into ul, and we have musical, 
suicidal, and the like. 

The crying sins, in fact, of American pronunciation 
are the use of the u sound where other letters belong, 
and the misuse of it in its own place. We hear stu- 
pid and duty and tune and virtue, and other words 
with u in them, pronounced as if they were written 
with double 00, — as if they were d^^ty and st^^pid 
and t^^n. 

Then there are words ending in ince, like province, 
which we often hear pronounced province. Yellow 
h^com^s yellak \ piano, pianah \ and though we tri- 
umphantly flaunt our h% in the faces of the English 
( though, by the way, it is only the lower-class 
English whose As are ever misplaced ), we often hear 
Americans say wat and wich and wen for what and 
which and when. 

These are but a few examples of very prevalent 
inaccuracies in pronunciation ; but there are also 
errors in the use of words which are equally Ameri- 
can, and equally common. " Real good," and " real 
nice," instead of "really good," or "very good," are 
in constant use. "To fix," is to fasten, to make 
firm, to attach, but we constantly hear the word do 
duty instead of arrange, make over, put in order. 
New Englanders "guess," Southerners "calculate," 
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and Westerners ''reckon/' instead of think, imagine, 
or suspect 

Many formal expressions are used in Eng- 
land only by those who are employed to their 
employers, which are no longer considered good* 
form in America, except by very old-fashioned 
people. 

A high-pitched, screaming voice would do more to 
prejudice a stranger against the speaker than any 
one can realize who has not noticed the difference 
between the average American girl and a well- 
trained English girl. Let us be as American as we 
please ; but let us prove to our detractors that to be 
American is not to be loud, and inaccurate, and 
ungrammatical. 

In conversation some persons have the habit of 
talking of one thing while they are thinking of aur 
other. Ridiculous blunders sometimes follow such 
thoughtless discourtesy. Not long since, at an even- 
ing party, a college student was conversing with a 
young lady, and in gentlemanly good-nature was trying 
to entertain her. She asked questions and answered 
those asked of her; but her eyes and her mind were 
roving over the company in a dreamy sort of way. 

At length she fixed her attention upon her compan- 
ion long enough to ask him, " Do you live in Massa- 
chusetts ? " 
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"No," he replied. 

"But you live somewhere in New England ? 

" Oh, no ; my home is in Nebraska.*' 

"Indeed ! " she exclaimed. Then looking vacantly 
at him, added, "But you take your meals here, don't 
you? ' 

The young fellow, of course, was angered, and with 
half-sneer replied, " Oh, no ; I bring my dinners with 
me," land turned away. 

The young woman looked surprised, then woke 
up sufficiently to realize what a silly question she had 
asked, flushed, and retreated to another part of the 
room. 

Another girl belonging to the same class was once 
talking to an old gentleman, who remarked, in speak- 
ing of a very ancient homestead belonging to his 
family, " My ancestors were among the earliest set- 
tlers of this state, a fact in which I take a little 
pride." 

"Indeed! " exclaimed the girl. "Were they here 
when Columbus landed } " 

"How ? Do I understand you.? No, madam, they 
were not ! I sprang from white men, and from an 
ancestry of which you cannot boast!" shouted the 
irate old gentleman, feeling sure that she was making 
fun of him. 

These girls were neither fooli^l^ nor ignorant. 
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Both were bright and mtelligent ; but while pretend- 
ing to converse with gentleman who were courteous 
to them, their discourteous eyes and thoughts were 
fixed on other objects, and they deserved the mortifi- 
cation they received. 

Absence of mind is quite equal to dulness of hear- 
ing in creating absurd answers to. questions. The 
deaf fence-builder who replied, " It's a gate-post," to a 
wagoner who halted where he was at work and in- 
quired the distance to the next tavern, did not miss 
the mark more laughably than did a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin. 

He was a man of deep thought, and often so en- 
grossed in his "cases" as to be wholly unconscious of 

conversation in his presence. Col. S was a very 

courteous Virginian gentleman, quick, sensitive and a 
good talker. The colonel owned a farm near Madi- 
son, on which he had just discovered a valuable peat 
bed, and being much elated by the prospect of a 
sudden fortune, was apt to talk about it. 

Meeting the judge in company with several gentle- 
men of the bar and Legislature, then convened at the 
capitol, the coloiiers favorite subject opened. Anx- 
ious to enlighten the judge, he directed his conver- 
sation particularly to him. The judge sat with his 
head supported by his hands, thinking deeply, and 
apparently an attentive listener, while the* merits of 
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economy, inexhaustible supply, great manufacturing 
advantages of the uses of peat, etc., were dwelt upon 
in all the earnestness for which the colonel was 
remarkable. 

After concluding his statements with statistical 
and divers explanations, he asked the judge what he 
thought. 

" Of what } " says the judge, looking up. 

"Of peat," replied the colonel. 

"What Pete?" again asked the judge. 

"Why, Irish peat," says the colonel, somewhat 
perplexed at the apparent stupidity. 

" I really don't know him, sir," replied the judge, 
who had not heard a single word of what he had been 
talking about. 

If we cannot inspire you all with a genius for 
conversation, we can at least point out some mistakes 
which are made every day, some habits which should 
be avoided, and some phrases which you must avoid, 
if you desire to be agreeable. 

We know a lady and her husband who would be 
delightful companions, but they have each a pet 
phrase, and it spoils all they say. The lady adds, 
"To be sure," to ever)rthing you say, while the 
gentleman carries you along with a dreadful "You 
see.^ You see?" as a running refrain to his otherwise 
interesting conversation. They are charming people ; 
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they give such a warm welcome, such a good dinner ; 
but their friends are wearied by those set, monoto- 
nous catchwords. 

Once conquered by such a habit, and it gains as 
strong a hold as rum or opium. It requires an iron 
will and constant watchfulness to be rid of even three 
words. 

Don't say, "You know," to help out a scanty stock 
of ideas, especially when your hearers don't know the 
first thing about it. 

A Frenchman became much irritated with a gen- 
tleman's "you knows," and at last interrupted him: 

" Pardon, monsieur, but you say to me, ' You know, 
you know.' But I do not know. If, zen, I do not 
know, why say you to me, 'You know' ?" 

The habit of using more words than are needed in 
the expression of thought is almost universal. Some- 
times it takes the form of employing unmeaning 
explanations; sometimes that of putting into a 
sentence words or phrases which do not add to its 
force or make it clearer ; sometimes that of construct- 
ing long phrases when short ones would be better. 
As an example of the first, let anyone make a record 
of the number of times he will hear sentences begun 
with a "Well !" or an "Oh!" or a "Say!" or some 
other idle word, during the next hour after reading 
this article. 
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To say " Well, I don't think so," means exactly the 
same as "I don't think so." "Say, will you come 
with me?" The person addressed will be likely to 
"say" whether he is commanded to do so or not. 

Perhaps there are no more common faults of speech 
than the unnecessary use of the word " got" and of 
the phrases "you know," and "says he," or "said I." 
A story is told of a Frenchman who had been talking 
with a lady much given to the use of "says he," and 
its sister phrases. "Do you understand me ?"she 
asked. 

"Oui, oui," he replied; "but vat ees dat sezaiy 
sezee ? Ees it vat you call to swear? " 

How many of us say "I have got it," when we 
mean "I have it.?" The inveterate use of "got" is 
illustrated by the manner in which a man once 
aroused his wife in the morning : " Get up, Jane ! 
Breakfast has got to be got, and you have got to get 
up and get it." 

Bad habits of speech are much easier to acquire 
than to abandon. One hears "well," "got" and "says 
he" from a hundred mouths, and unconsciously drops 
into the habit of using them. As proof of this we 
suggest that families make an agreement to keep a 
record for one day, or for one week, of the number of 
times each member uses either one or all of the 
needless words we have mentioned. Wq venture the 
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prediction that if the account be faithfully kept, few 
of our readers will have an average of less than ten 
black marks a day, however hard they may try to 
avoid welling zxid you'knowing. 

Some people use "As I say" in an oracular way, 
when they have never expressed the thought before ; 
others prefer the present tense while describing a 
past event, as, "He says," or "Says she," when 
speaking about a conversation of perhaps a month 
ago. The mistake is reversed with the word "expect" 
— "I expect she did," or "I expect it is an interest- 
ing book," for I suppose or think so. 

" Will " is wrongly used for " shall," even by 
persons of culture, and it is difficult to define the 
limits of these words, though a trained ear can tell at 
once which is the proper word to use, — " shall " for 
what is in the future, " will " for determination and 
certainty. " Don't" does double duty for itself and 
" does not." " He don't think of going," — " He do 
not think " is very bad, yet we hear the contraction 
daily. 

There is a wide difference between ability and 
capacity. Capacity is the power of acquiring knowl- 
edge, but ability is the power of applying it to prac- 
tical purposes. " I found the way easy," and " I found 
the way easily," convey different ideas. In speaking 
of a look of illness on a person's countenance, the 
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correct form is, ''He looks bad," not "badly." The 
young lady may look "bewitchingly" at, the gentle- 
men, but she looks >" bewitching" in her silks and 
jewels. "Aggravate" is frequently misused. An 
offence may be aggravated, but a person is provoked, 
irritated or angered. "Alike" is often incorrectly 
coupled with both. "They are both just alike" is as 
incorrect as the Hibernicism, " I saw it with both my 
eyes." A disease spreads " over all " the country, not 
" all over" the country. 

There is a difference between bravery and courage. 
Bravery may be blind, but courage advances with its 
eyes wide open. "Bring," "fetch" and "carry" are 
too often used indiscriminately. To bring is to con- 
vey to or toward ; to fetch is to go and bring, which 
involves two journeys ; to carry is to convey away or 
off, and supposed to both fetch or bring. The super- 
fluous use of " but " is a common error. "There is no 
doubt but that Nutt is guilty," should read " no doubt 
that," etc. " Calculate" is sometimes vulgarly used for 
intend, purpose, expect, as " He calculates to go to- 
morrow." Instead of " Let you and I go," say "you 
and me." " He is as good as me," say " I." Instead 
of " Who do you mean ? " say " Whom." For " If I was 
him," say "If I were he." "Who do you take it 
to be .? " should be " Whom do you take it to be > " " I 
am surprised at John refusing to go," should b^ " at 
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John's refusing." "They prevented him going for- 
ward," ought to be " prevented his going forward." 

There is a nice distinction between answer and 
reply. We answer a question or a letter, but we 
reply to an argument or accusation. Lovers of big 
words sometimes say "anticipate" instead of "expect." 
Now we may expect a visit from burglars, but we do 
not anticipate them unless we take measures to 
frustrate their designs. " Any " should not be used 
in place of " at all." It should be " She is not at all 
better," not " any" better. 

"At all," as an intensive phrase, is too frequently 
used. Sometimes it gives emphasis, but generally it 
is mere tautology. "At length" should not usurp the 
place of "at last." "At length we heard from him," 
should be " At last we heard from him." "At length " 
means fully, in detail. "Balance" is erroneously used 
for "rest" or "remainder." " He used the rest of his 
money to improve his farm," not "the balance.' 
"Between" is often misused for "among." "Be- 
tween " is used with reference to two, and "among" 
to more than two. A man divided his property 
between two children; if he had more than two, it 
would be his duty to divide it among them. 

Avoid the customary but inane "padding," such 
as " Is that so.?" as an unmeaning response to what 
your friend has squarely stated ^^is so,'' A single 
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sentence often reveals culture, or the lack of it. I 
paid a visit to a pretty, well-dressed lady the other 
day. And she said, "I used to be real slender, but 
some way Vvt fleshed up terribly within the last few 
years." 

If you fail to hear a question, never attempt to 
remedy the matter by a vacant " How } " or 
"Which?" It would be equally reasonable to use 
"Moreover.?" or "Notwithstanding.?" "I beg your 
pardon," or "Excuse me, what did you say?" or 
" Pardon me, I didn't hear," are suitable phases. 

The importance of little things has been much dis- 
cussed, but I want to take it up in another manner, 

as an unconscious revelation of what would other- 
wise be unknown. 

What a witty friend remarked of two showy people 
we met at the seaside, "They look elegant and gram- 
matical — at a distance ! " is true of many others. 

At one of the large and elegant hotels of New 
York I noticed a seemingly charming woman at a 
table near mine, and said something pleasant of her 
to my friend. 

" Yes, she looks well enough, but she asks for *con- 
summy,'" meaning the French soup which usually 
adorns the first line of a dinner m^nu. That was a 
sufficient test, as in the case of Coleridge's hero, -- 
with the noble brow and massive head, who only 
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opened his mouth to exclaim, as some cakes were 
brought in, "Them's the jockeys for me ! " 

I was sitting in a station, waiting wearily for a be- 
lated train. A lady, quietly dressed, and with a strik- 
ing face, interested me particularly. But she found 
a temporary occupation which decided her social 
place. Rising, she drew one of the long pins from 
her bonnet, which runs through the back hair, and 
walking up and down picked her pretty teeth ! 

When the car stops how many show their real char- 
acter, quite unintentionally. Selfishness, gluttony, 
rude pushing, loud laughter. The greetings amuse 
one. Men of a certain rank in life carefully avoid 
looking at each other when they shake hands. They 
see everything but their friend, and are sure to spit 
after the salutation. 

Sometimes a single phrase, as " He done well,'* or 
"Iwisht you would," or "I waked up," mars the 
whole conversation. As Dr. Holmes puts it, " The 
woman who calkilates is lost." 

It is hard to give up phrases which one has heard, 
in younger days, from lips loved and reverenced ; but 
these little verbal errors may decide one's future. I 
dislike to hear a man spoken of as " smart ; " it sug- 
gests a mustard paste ; or to be told, in answer to an 
inquiry about some one's health, that he is " pretty 
smart." Why do people speak of a stranger as a 
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" strange ma^ ? " You look, expecting to see some- 
thing odd or wild, a hat askew, or glaring eyes, and 
find a most commonplace body. 

Little phrases, oft-repeated as fill-gaps, become in- 
tolerable. One leads you on through a stupid narra- 
tion or explanation of something you knew clearly be- 
fore he began, with a constant "d'ye see.^ see.^ see.'^'' 
Another puts in a "to-be-sure! to-be-sure! to-be- 
sure ! " at your every clause, which is meant to be 
kindly appreciative, but which teases a sensitive ear 
like a mosquito's hum. 

When persons are embarrassed, the lack of thor- 
ough good-breeding is often made apparent. At a 
baccalaureate sermon, I noticed an extremely pretty 
young lady going slowly and rather hopelessly 
through the crowded aisle for a seat. As the search 
grew less encouraging, she turned to some one 
behind her and stuck out her tongue. Of course, 
almost every one in that large congregation was 
looking at her, for people, when in a mass, always 
turn their heads for the slightest cause, and that 
little unconscious gaticherie of hers was seen by 
hundreds. 

It is very rude to interrupt any one, or anticipate 
the ideas of a slow talker, or to correct one who is 
laboring to get off a joke, be it ever so poorly done. 
Don't fight for a point. It is much wiser and more 
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graceful for a lady to yield, if not convinced, than to 
hold pugnaciously to her own notions of things, as a 
hungT)' dog hangs on to a bone. 

Try to draw out what is good, and bright, and lov- 
able in those about you ; a sure way to gain happi- 
ness and friends. And remember Dick Steele's 
witty advice, to always find out when you meet peo- 
ple whether they would prefer to hear you, or that 
you should hear them. 

But to talk too much, even if you do it admirably, 
is, if anything, worse than silence. A woman who 
really knows a great deal is apt to try to tell you all 
she knows in one interview. She is terribly oppres- 
sive. A gentleman assured me, the other day, that 
he had given up the acquaintance of a very brilliant 
woman because he had been trying for two years to 
tell her something important, but never could get in 
a word ! True conversation is an exchange of ideas, 
not a lecture or an essay. 

Don't talk about yourself. No one wants to hear 
of your success or defeat, your joy or trials, except 
the few tried friends who are really interested in 
whatever concerns you. 

Protruding egotism makes even a great and 
learned man ridiculous, and in a woman it is apt to 
degenerate into minute details which are nauseating 
and a waste of time. Talk of things, events, books, 
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Others' interests, and if people must be discussed, 
do it sparingly, and, above all, charitably. 

If you have a tendency to sarcasm, try hard to 
restrain it. It makes you feared and suspected. A 
keen sense of the ludicrous is a great blessing, giv- 
ing flavor and sparkle to every-day life ; but don't 
make targets of your friends. Pei'sonalities are 
unladylike and unchristian. 

A talent for conversation has an extraordinary 
value for common, every-day uses of life. Let any 
one who has this gift enter in a social circle any- 
where. 

How every one's face brightens at his entrance! 
How soon he sets all the little wheels in motion, 
encouraging the timid, calling out unostentatiously 
the resources of the reserved and shy, subsi- 
dizing the facile, and making everybody glad and 
happy. 

To converse well is not to engross the conversa- 
tion. It is not to do all the talking. It is not 
necessary to talk with very great brilliancy. A man 
may talk with such surpassing power and splendor as 
to awe the rest of the company into silence, or excite 
their envy, and so produce a chill where his aim 
should be to produce warmth and sunshine. 

He should seek the art of making others feel quite 
at home with him, so that, no matter how great may 
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be his attainments or reputation, or how small may 
be theirs, they find it insensibly just as natural and 
pleasant talking to him as hearing him talk. 

The talent for conversation, indeed, more almost 
than anything else in life, requires tact and discre- 
tion. It requires one to have more varied know- 
ledge, and to have it at instant and absolute disposal, 
so that he can use just as much or just as little as 
the occasion demands. 

It requires the ability to pass instantly and with 
ease from the playful to the serious, from books to 
men, from the mere phrase of courtesy to the 
expressions of sentiment and passion. 

Avoid talking of your private, personal, and family 
matters, or noticing inaccuracies of speech in others, 
or unfortunate peculiarities of any one present. A 
firm, clear, distinct, yet mild, gentle and musical 
voice has greatest power. Be careful not to force 
yourself into the confidence of others. If they 
give their confidence, never betray it. 

Do not contradict. In making a correction, say, 
" I beg your pardon, but I have an impression that it 
was so and so." 

Do not talk scandal; you sink your own moral 
nature by . so doing, and you are, perhaps, doing 
great injustice to those about whom you talk. 

Asking the cost of a present that has been made 
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to you; "pumping" a servant to hear what has been 
given by way of parting vail [present] ; loud talking 
in public ; hard staring at table ; insolent disrespect 
to husband , wife, sister or brother ; showing temper 
in trifles and making scenes in public ; showing an 
embarrassing amount of fondness and making love in 
public ; covert sneers, of which people can see the 
animus if they do not always understand the drift ; 
persistent egotism, which talks forever of itself, 
itself, itself, only itself, and cannot even feign the 
most passing interest in another ; detraction of 
friends, and it may be of relations ; a husband telling 
of his wife's unpleasantness, a wife complaining of 
her husband's faults ; the bold assumption of superi- 
ority, and the servile confession of infinite unworth- 
iness, — all these are signs and evidences of vul- 
garity — ^vulgarity of a fat* worse type than that which 
eats its fish with a steel knife, and says " you was " 
and " each of the men were." 

Young people should acquire the habit of correct 
speaking and writing, and abandon, as early as possi- 
ble, any use of slang words and phrases. The longer 
you put this off, the more difficult the acquirement of 
correct language will be ; and if the golden age of 
youth, the proper season for the acquisition of lan- 
guage, be passed in its use, the unfortunate victim 
will most probably be doomed to talk slang for life. 
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You have merely to use the language which you 
read, instead of the slang which you hear, to form a 
taste in agreement with the best speakers and poets 
in the country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TABLE MANNERS. 

HERE is no country in the world where 
there is such an abundance of good raw 
material for the supply of the dietetic necessities of 
man, or where there are so many people with the 
means of obtaining it, as in the United States. It 
may be added that there is hardly a nation that ' 
derives so little enjoyment and benefit as the Ameri- 
can from its resources. These, which are so plenti- 
ful with us, and, if properly used, calculated to bestow 
so much pleasure and physical good, give a great 
deal less of either than the meagre supplies of less 
productive countries. Our abundance of food, so far 

• 

from being a benefit, is made an injury by preverse 
use. We have so much that we undervalue it, and 
deem it unworthy of the care which is necessary in 
its preparation for wholesome nutriment. 

If a gentleman accompany his wife or sisters, he 
remains outside the drawing-room door until they are 
ready, so that they may enter the room under his 
protection. You can give your arm to the ladies, 
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or let them slightly precede you, as they will be 
greeted first. 

The interval before the arrival of dinner is apt to 
be rather a trying one. At no time is conversation 
at such a low ebb as just before dinner; men are 
never at their best when hungry, and even an experi- 
enced hostess has a certain amount of anxiety on her 
mind on such an occasion. 

On the arrival of the last guest, dinner is an- 
nounced, and the master of the house will tell you, 
either then or a little beforehand, what lady you arc 
to take in. He himself offers his arm to the lady of 
highest position present, the others follow, the lady 
of the house bringing up the rear, escorted by the 
person of highest rank among the gentlemen. It is 
hardly necessary to say that married ladies take 
precedence of single ones in going in to dinner. 

A good deal of forethought is needed with regard 
to the placing of the guests at table. Members of one 
family should not be placed side by side, nor ^people 
who are not likely to agree. The host places the 
lady he has brought in on his right-hand side and 
the gentleman who escorted the hostess is seated at 
her left-hand. The other gentlemen are invariably 
placed at the left-hand side of the ladies whom they 
take in to dinner. 

Do not seat yourself at the table until the lady 
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whom you have escorted is first seated. She is to be 
your particular care throughout the meal, and you 
must endeavor to beguile the time with agreeable 
conversation. 

It is fitting that a few words should be said in this 
place with regard to manners at table. Awkward- 
ness at table is particularly unbecoming, and cannot 
be as easily passed off there as anywhere else. Help 
yourself quietly and neatly to such dishes as you par- 
take of, and do not be inattentive to the servants 
who are handing them. Always use a fork only for 
any kind of entree which does not require to be cut. 
When you seat yourself at table place your fable-nap- 
kin across your knees, and put your bread at the left- 
hand side of your plate. No one is served twice to 
soup or fish, because that would keep every one wait- 
ing for the more substantial courses. 

When you have finished your dinner, leave your 
table-napkin on your chair. Do not conscientiously 
fold it up as though you were contemplating staying 
in the house of your entertainer for the next six 
months. You never fold your table-napkin unless 
you are staying in the house. 

As before dinner, so at the table itself, the most 
welcome guest is he who contributes most in the way 
of conversation. Bright talk at the dinner-table is of 
more value than the rich viands, than the prettiest 
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decorations that can be devised. A circle where all 
are sympathetic is sure to be enjoyable, — where 
there are no monopolists, and no ciphers. 

After the conclusion of dessert, the lady of the 
house gives the signal for departure, and all the 
ladies troop towards the door, the hostess going last. 
All the gentlemen rise, and remain standing till the 
ladies have left the room, the gentleman nearest the 
door holding it open for them. 

When the ladies have returned to the drawing- 
room, coffee is brought into the dining-room at once, 
at the same time that it is sent to the ladies in the 
drawing-room. Well-bred men do not sit too long 
over their coffee, but are pleased to return to the 
drawing-room to make themselves agreeable to the 
ladies of the party. 

Ladies always wear gloves at dinner-parties, gentle- 
men never. They used to do so some years ago, 
but the Prince of Wales broke through what was cer- 
tainly rather a silly custom. 

Nothing, it is said, indicates a well-bred man more 
than a proper mode of eating his dinner. A man 
may pass muster by dressing well, and may sustain 
himself • tolerably in conversation, but if he be not 
properly aufait, dinner will betray him. 

Some persons of a bucolic ancestry go through all 
the farming operations on their plates, — ^raking, hoe- 
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ing, shovelling, and pitching in food, as the hay goes 
into the barn-loft, or is piled on the cart. Others put 
out their elbows and go to work as for dear life, giv- 
ing the impression of a pressure of important busi- 
ness, which cannot be attended to until the stomach 
is filled. 

I have seen a woman stirring her cofifee, morning 
after morning, with as much vim as a cook uses in 
mixing her muffins. 

I was talking of this with a friend, who told me of 
an elegantly-dressed woman whom she met at a large 
party, who was resplendent in satin and laces, dia- 
monds and jet, and quite' the observed and admired 
guest. Her toilet was superb, and she did not reveal 
herself until at the table, when, beckoning to a waiter 
with her forefinger, she cried out, "Waiter, here, I 
want a little o' that 'ere jell ! " 

We have heard a story of a young man from the 
far country, where finger-bowls were an unknown 
luxury, who came to Boston and was invited to dine 
by some distant friends of his family, — ^people who 
lived in the midst of the luxuries of a prosperous 
city establishment. 

The boy was shy and self-conscious, and naturally 
he suffered. He struggled through the dinner ; ate 
bravely what he did not like, swallowed his mistakes 
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and his cayenne together, and reached with tolerable 
success the stage of finger-bowls. 

Just here his presence of mind forsook him, and 
instead of waiting to see what other people did, he 
saw in his finger-bowl a piece of lemon, and jumped 
to the conclusion that its contents were lemonade. 
As for the bowl, it seemed to him no stranger, as a 
drinking-^lass, than many other of the appointments 
of the dinner had been. He was hot ; he was uncom- 
fortable. The familiar drink offered him delightful 
refreshment. He raised the bowl to his lips and 
drank from it eagerly, and just as he set it down, 
caught sight of other people tranquilly washing their 
hands. 

He has dined at many fine tables since then, but 
never does he use a finger-bowl without feeling afresh 
, the sting of that too-well remembered mortification. 

This incident, which really happened, almost pre- 
pares one to believe in Mrs. Sherwood's story of 
the young Western girl, unaccustomed to city din- 
ners, who extracted from her finger-bowl a sprig of 
lemon verbena, wiped it, and jauntily fastened it in 
her buttonhole before she discovered her mistake. 

Both these mistakes might have been avoided by 
the simple expedient of waiting a little to see what 
other people did. 

These small social blunders are not crimes, but to 
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be guilty of them stings one like fine needles, of 
whose wound one smarts but does not die. It only 
requires, to escape them, a little self-possession, and 
the habit, so necessary in all new conditions of life, 
of waiting quietly to see in what wise others take the 
lead. 

We do not, as a nation, comport ourselves well at 
the table. In the first place we eat too fast, and are 
apt to make a noise over our soup. Well-bred people 
put their soup into their mouths without a sound, 
lifting up their spoon slowly, thinking about it, and 
managing to swallow it noiselessly. 

In the second place, we are accused of chewing 
our food with the mouth open, and of putting too 
much in the mouth at once. Again, we are accused, 
particularly at railway stations and at hotels, of put- 
ting our heads in our plates, and of eating with the 
knife instead of with the fork. 

Some people eat instinctively with great elegance ; 
some never achieve elegance in these minor matters, 
but all should strive for it. There is no more repul- 
sive object than a person who eats noisily, grossly, 
inelegantly. 

Dr. Johnson is remembered for his brutal way of 
eating almost as much as for his great learning and 
genius, With him it was selfish preoccupation. 

A part of table manners should be the conversa- 
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tion. By mutual consent, everyone should bring 
only the best that is in him to the table. There 
should be the greatest care taken in the family circle 
to talk of only agreeable topics at meals. 

The mutual forbearance which prompts the neat 
dress, the respectful bearing, and delicate habit of 
eating, the attention to table etiquette, should also 
make the mind put on its best dress, and the effort 
of anyone at a meal should be to make himself or 
herself as agreeable as possible. 

No one should show any haste in being helped, any 
displeasure at being left until the last. It is always 
proper at an informal meal to ask for a second cut, to 
say that rare or underdone beef is more to your taste 
than the more cooked portions. 

But one never asks twice for soup or fish ; one is 
rarely helped twice at dessert. These dishes, also 
salad, are supposed to admit of but one helping. 

Fish and fruit are eaten with silver knives and 
forks ; or, if silver fish knives are not provided, a 
piece of bread can be held in the left hand. Fish 
corrodes a steel knife. 

Never tilt a soup-plate for the last drop, or scrape 
your plate clean. Leave something for " manners " 
— a good old rule. 

If you have soup, don*t drop your head down to 
the dish in order to reach it, and don't make a dis- 
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agreeable gurgling when you are eating it. It should 
be eaten from the side of the spoon. 

Bread should be broken off in pieces of suitable 
size for the mouth, spreading the butter on the bits 
separately. 

Eat vegetables with a fork only. The rule is not 
to eat anything with a spoon that can be eaten with a 
fork. 

An egg may be broken into a cup or glass, but it is 
better to eat it from the shell, with a spoon. 

The last bit of bread or any other food should not 
be eaten. Your plate should not be sent away 
relieved of every morsel of food. 

In drinking, bring the glass perpendicularly to the 
lips, and then lift it to a slight angle. Do this 
quietly. 

Well-bred people do not drink from the saucer or 
carry the spoon in the tea or coffee cup. Let the 
spoon remain in your saucer. 

Avoid using a toothpick at the table unless abso- 
lutely necessary. Cover your mouth with one hand 
while you remove the obstruction. 

Remove your knife and fork from your plate when 
you send it for a second supply. The reason for this 
is that it is not easy to place food on a plate already 
occupied by a knife and fork. 

If while eating you drop your knife or fork, do not 
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be flurried. Quietly ask for another, and give the 
incident no further heed. Accidents, blunders, and 
mishaps should pass ofiP without comment. 

In eating, do not. handle the knife or fork 
awkwardly; let the handles rest in the palms 
of the hand. How to handle a knife and fork well 
can be acquired only by observation and practice. 
Never put the knife into the salt-cellar or any other 
dish. 

Take it leisurely in eating. Haste is not good 
manners or hygiene. Never take large mouthful s, 
or fill your mouth with too much food, or masticate 
audibly. Eat quietly and easily. 

The napkin, goblet, or any other articles, are not to 
be fingered at table. 

Avoid giving your back to one person for the sake 
of conversing with another. It is in poor taste to 
talk over the person seated next to you. 

Try not to be self-conscious. Self-respect is as 
much a virtue as respect for others. It is not polite 
to thank host or hostess for your good dinner; 
express pleasure in the entertainment when you 
depart, that is all. 

Remarking on the formidable difficulties and com- 
plicated mysteries of table etiquette in " high life," 
the Philadelphia Press suggests that the " way for a 
young fellow to do is to keep his eyes open — which. 
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unless he is in love, he can do — ^and note what others 
do ; " which is probably the best advice that can be 
given. Young people will be wise to follow it, when 
surrounded by that sort of painful gentility that 
judges one's character and worth by the way he 
handles his napkin. 

The napkin has played famous parts in the 
fortunes of men and women. It was one of the 
points admired in Marie Stuart that, thanks to 
her exquisite breeding in the court of Marie de 
Medici, her table was more imposing than the 
full court of her great rival and executioner,, Eliz- 
abeth. 

At the table of the latter the rudest forms were 
maintained, the dishes were served on the table, and 
the great queen helped herself to the platter with- 
out fork or spoon, a page standing behind her with 
a silver ewer to bathe her fingers when the flesh 
had been torn from the roasts. 

At the court of the French Emperor, Eugenie was 
excessively fastidious. The use of the napkin and 
the manner of eating an egg made or ruined the 
career of a guest. 

The great critic, Sainte Beuve, was disgraced and 
left oflf the visiting list because, at a breakfast with 
the Emperor and Empress, at the Tuileries, he 
carelessly opened his napkin and spread it over 
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his two knees, and cut his egg in two in the 
middle. 

The court etiquette prescribed that the half-folded 
napkin should lie on the left knee, to be used in 
the least obtrusive manner in touching the lips, 
and the egg was to be merely broken on the larger 
end with the edge of the spoon and drained with 
its tip. 

In polite society in America, at least, the napkin 
may lie in the lap, to be lifted as occasion calls, and 
finally rolled or folded, not too carefully, and laid on 
the left side of the plate, not too near. 

A mother seeking to develop good table manners 
in her children, will first provide good table appoint- 
ments and carefully prepared and daintily -served 
food. These will inspire in the children respect for 
table, and good manners will follow. 

As to table appointments, the cloth should be 
scrupulously clean, though it be only coarse material ; 
nicely starched and ironed, and put on straight, its 
folds-parallel with the side of the table, and they with 
the sides of the room. 

The napkins, of however coarse material, must 
also be clean, carefully ironed and put on in 
place. 

The arrangement of the dishes on the table must 
be uniform, regular and tasteful, each dish, plate. 
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spoon, glass, being in its appointed place, and kept 
there. 

As to the food. It is impossible to feel polite and 
well-mannered over unpalatable, coarse, ill-prepared, 
indigestible food. Every mouthful of it provokes ill- 
humor, resentment, dissatisfaction. 

The house-mother who insists on good table man- 
ners must give her family good food. There is no 
need of sour bread, muddy coffee, soggy potatoes, 
heavy pie-crust, leathery batter . cakes. Chesterfield 
himself would forget his manners if compelled for 
any length of time to subsist on such a diet. 

As to methods of eating. With the assistance of 
the knife and fork the food may be so divided as to 
relieve the incisors of the heaviest part of their work, 
and make small mouthfuls a pleasure. The grinders 
indicate that grinding in the mouth is a part of the 
process of nutrition. Animals destitute of grinders 
bolt their food. It is not fitting that human beings 
should eat as dogs do, since they have each a "mill " 
ready for use — which dogs have not. The lips are so 
constructed that the noise of the grinding, which is 
intolerable to ears polite, may be effectually 
disguised. This is a point that cannot be too urgent- 
ly insisted on. Food, whether liquid or solid, must 
be conveyed into the mouth and from the mouth 
downward silently. 
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The position at table should be unconstrained and 
easy, the person sitting erect or slightly bent for- 
ward when eating, so that the mouth may be directly 
above the plate ; the arms should be held at the side, 
not extending at right angles with the body. 




CHAPTER VIL 
GUESTS. 

HEN a lady invites visitors to stay in the 
house she should appoint the time of their 
stay at the time she invites them. Where the time 
is not specified, no visit should be prolonged beyond 
one week, unless among relations and very intimate 
friends. 

The guest chamber should be in readiness on the 
arrival of a visitor, and bureau drawers, wardrobes, or 
closets left empty for use. If the weather is cold, the 
chamber should be comfortably heated. 

At one time I was staying in a house where the 
guest-chamber contained among the furniture a little 
shelf of books. I have often thought of them since, 
with a wonder that more careful hostesses did not 
provide the same. 

Nights when I could not sleep, and mornings when 

I waited in my room for the breakfast-bell, I dipped 

into the contents — a volume or two of poems, some 

short stories and interesting travels, comprised the 

whole, — ^and I found not the least pleasant part of my 

163 
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visit in those quiet moments by the window which 
overlooked the great, old-fashioned garden. Any 
housekeeper could spare six or eight books from her 
library, and almost any guest would bless her for the 
thought. A little work-basket fully stocked; pen, 
ink, and paper ready to hand, — the visitor cares 
nearly as much for these as for fresh towels and 
extra coverings. 

Towels must be supplied in abundance, and a 
fresh piece of soap for " the toilet." Where 
there is no bath-room, a tin hip-bath should be 
furnished, with a large piece of oil-cloth to protect 
the carpet. 

Visitors should conform to the habits of the house, 
and try to be punctual at all the meals. More 
license is given for tardiness at breakfast and lunch- 
eon than at dinner. 

No invitations should be accepted by the visitor 
without first consulting the hostess, as the rule is 
that persons hold themselves at the disposal of those 
whose guests they are. 

The visitor must not make unnecessary demands 
upon the services of "the domestics," sending them 
out on errands, or ringing the chamber-bell fre- 
quently for attendance. 

During the morning hours visitors amuse them- 
selves, unless plans are made for them. Hostess and 
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guest should not expect too much of each other's 
company. 

The truest hospitality is that which places the vis- 
itor most at his ease, and affords him the greatest 
opportunity for enjoyment. The surest way of mak- 
ing a guest happy is not to impose upon him what 
may be to him laborious in the pursuit of amuse- 
ment. 

Well-bred persons are not given to criticising those 
whose hospitalities they have accepted, — either their 
households, their manner of living, or anything that 
concerns them. 

Sir Charles Grandison and Sir Roger de Coverly 
may have been a little stiff, not to say pompous, and 
their old-school manners would be too deliberate for 
this fast age. But neither they, nor their wives and 
daughters, ever found fault with host or hostess, nor 
would they have listened for a moment to any one 
censuring the person whose hospitality they were 
accepting. 

One of the descendants of these courtly old gentle- 
men still lives. She is a lady^ and resides in Wash- 
ington. She astounded a group of female visitors by 
her courageous rebuke of their bad breeding. 

Among the callers on her reception day were sev- 
eral ladies who, on the previous evening, had attend- 
ed a large party given by a millionnaire and his wife. 
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The party was criticised by these callers, and its 
hostess picked to pieces. In a lull of the conversa- 
tion, they turned to the lady on whom they were call- 
ing, and appealed to her to confirm their criticisms, 
in such a direct way that she was forced to speak. 

" Well, ladies," she answered, with that repose of 
manner and calmness of tone which are such excel- 
lent things in women, "I have never eaten of her 
bread and salt, and, of course, know nothing of her 
as a hostess. But if I had accepted her hospitality, 
I should know nothing unkind of her either as a 
hostess or a woman." 

If anything goes wrong during the stay, the visitor 
should seem not to see it, and never speak of it after- 
wards. Even though you meet one who is disagree- 
able to you while under the roof, you are bound to be 
civil. A person of tact can always keep persons at a 
distance without being rude in any way. 

Great care should be taken not to injure any of the 

. appointments of the dressing-room ; not to stain the 

marble of bureaus ; and damask towels should never 

be used for any other than their legitimate use, which 

does not include wiping dust from boots. 

One should be thoughtful in regard to servants, 
never giving them any unnecessary steps, remember- 
ing to give the house-maid and the man who has 
handled the luggage a fee on departure. 
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No amount of wealth, no amount of generosity, no 
amount of good management, can make a household 
agreeable where civility toward each other is wanting. 
A tone of vulgarity will pervade its atmosphere. 

A woman exercises so much influence in her home 
that the power of banishing an evil element rests 
mainly with the wife, the niother, or the eldest, 
daughter of a family ; but not always. 

A selfish, tyrannical husband and father, a bullying 
son, or a hectoring, domineering brother can turn 
what might be an earthly paradise into a pandemo- 
nium. 

" It is not much this world can give, with all its subtle art, 
And gold and gems are not the things to satisfy the heart; 
But, oh, if those who cluster round the altar and the hearth 
Have gentle words and loving smiles, how beautiful the earth I " 

The visitor in such a home does not have his feel- 
ing jarred by slurs and innuendoes levelled among 
those whose pride it should be to draw to the surface 
only the worthiest qualities of each others' minds and 
hearts. He is not revolted by scenes of accusation 
and recrimination ; nor by finding daughters and 
sons unmindful of the respect due to aged parents 
to whom they owe every blessing that they have 
in life. 

It is easy to live with the unselfish ; it is difficult 
to live with the selfish. To be thrown with persons 
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of no breeding in society is annoying enough ; but 
it is unbearable to persons of great sensibility to 
encounter rudenesses in the home circle. 

Selfishness is the prompting spirit of all rudeness ; 
and as there are few persons found so ill-bred as to 
show any rudeness to a guest, a visitor is sometimes 
"an angel in the house/' influencing even the selfish 
to banish for a time his or her selfishness ; so that 
the virtue of hospitality, like all other virtues, brings 
with it its own reward. 

Many will remember the old story of the Highland 
lad at college who, when some titled classmate boast- 
ed of his father's two French cooks, replied : 

"My father gave a dinner last summer, where 
there were twenty-four men cooks." 

" I believe you," was the retort. " For every one 
of the guests toasted his own bit of bacon on the 
point of his dirk." 

This way of taking a share in the hospitality of the 
host is not confined to Scotland. 

In the first settlement of this country, when a tea- 
drinking was given in one farm-house, the matrons 
from the others each brought her cup and spoon and 
a " drawing " of the precious herb. To this day each 
of the guests at an Irish wedding in the poorer class 
will lay down a shilling to set up the young folks in 
housekeeping. 
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" Pay your scot even in your brother's house/* is 
and old Scotch proverb. 

There is something in this system of "paying scot" 
to a friend or brother which is extremely repugnant 
to American prejudices. The true meaning of hospi- 
tality is that one friend offers a certain obligation to 
another in token of love and friendship. If the obli- 
gation is at once paid for, the transaction becomes 
that of an inn — nothing more. 

But after all, are not Americans apt to forget that 
a guest does owe a debt higher and finer to his host 
than any money obligation f The dinner or assembly 
to which our friend bids us is meant by him to be a 
season of good cheer, gayety, happiness, — a bit of 
brightness and softness thrown into our daily lives to 
lighten them. We too often accept the invitation, 
take our body to the feast and dump it in a chair, 
receive all the good things for the body and mind 
offered us, and give nothing in return. How many 
dull, gloomy faces surround a dinner-table ! How 
much egotistical, disagreeable talk is heard ! 

But are not people to be gloomy if they have 
trouble } And are they not to think of their own ail- 
ments and affairs } Perhaps so, at home. But if 
they cannot leave gloom and complaint and their 
own affairs behind them, and bring only happiness 
and unselfish courtesy to their neighbor's house, they 
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should stay at home, and nurse there the troubles 
that burden them. Only the boor makes himself and 
his concerns the kill-joy of the feast 

Remember, boys and girls, there is a " scot " 
which you owe to your host, who welcomes you 
to his house. It is to give your best self, your 
best humor and best thought to him for the 
time in return for his hospitality. This is true 
courtesy. 

Dinner-parties rank first among all entertain- 
ments. A dinner invitation is issued in the name of 
the host and the hostess as follows : 

*'Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bartlbtt 

Request the pleasure of 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Galen's 

company at dinner, on Thursday, April 9th, 

at seven o'clock." 

Care should be taken to write the words in small 
capitals on one line. 

The answer should be sent the same day. The 
form is : 

" Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Galen 

Have much pleasure in accepting 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bartlett's 

kind invitation for dinner on the 9th of April, 

at seven o'clock." 

It is old-fasbionecj to us^ the word " polite " in an 
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acceptance or regret, and equally so to " present com- 
pliments " in an invitation. 

A dinner-party may be agreeable without that 
lavish provision which ostentation dictates ; but the 
courses must be carefully selected and well served, 
and the table appointments should be of the best 
description. 

Where the number is limited to 'twelve, conversa- 
tion can be made general and agreeable to all ; but 
only an experienced hostess can prevent a grand din- 
ner (of twenty to thirty) from being a stupid dinner. 

When all is in readiness, the servant appears at the 
door of the drawing-room, announcing, " Dinner is 
served ; *' and the host, offering his right arm to the 
lady for whom the dinner is given, leads the way to 
the dining-room, followed by the guests, gentlemen 
and ladies. 

The hostess goes last, with the gentlemen whom 
she wishes to place on her right ; or, sometimes, 
where she has two distinguished guests, she honors 
one gentleman by going with him to the dining-room, 
placing him on her left, as in France, while to 
another she assigns the seat of honor, which is on 
her right. 

Ladies take off their gloves as soon as seated. 
Gentlemen do not wear gloves at dinners nor at 
luncheons. Introductions are necessary at dinner- 
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parties. When not given in the drawing-room, 
those who are seated side by side, though strangers, 
converse without introductions. Where comfort 
is regarded, two hours is the limit of even a state 
dinner. 

The servants should be instructed to serve guests 
at the left, and at the end of the various courses to 
remove the dishes at the right. 

When the dinner is over, and half of an hour or so 
has been passed in talk and trifling with the dessert, 
the hostess gives the signal by rising from the table, 
and all may return to the drawing-room in the order 
they left. Here coffee and tea are provided, and it is 
good taste to have them served with as little formal- 
ity as possible. The tray having been placed by the 
servant upon the table, the dame of the house pours 
out the beverages and invites her guests to partake 
of them. The gentlemen, of course, take care of the 
ladies before they take care of themselves, but all is 
done quite unceremoniously. It is seldom that a 
person takes a seat, but all remain standing, or walk 
about the drawing-room conversing or admiring the 
pictures, articles of virtUf and whatever else may 
invite notice. The visit to the drawing-room being 
merely designed to graduate the farewell, and thus 
render the departure less abrupt, is naturally infor- 
mal, for it is but a ceremony in an incipient state of 
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dissolution. The stay after dinner is seldom pro- 
longed beyond half an hour, when leave is quietly 
taken. 

Invitations to evening parties are given in the 
name of the hostess from ten days to two weeks 
before; and should be answered within three 
days. The more prompt, the more acceptable to 
the hostess. The form for such an invitation is 
simply : 

''Mrs. Charles Felton 

At Home 

Thursday Evening, May the 4th inst." 

The answer for a party is : 

" Mr. and Mrs. Mark 

Accept with much pleasure 

Mrs. Felton's 

Very kind invitation for May 4th." 

The least formal invitation is where the lady sends 
her visiting card, with the invitation written upon it. 
Such an invitation is the only exception to the rule. 
*M// invitations should be answered'^ If you do not 
go, you leave a card soon after. If you go, you do 
not call afterwards. 

Invitations for " five o'clock teas," formerly called 
"kettle-drums," are generally written or engraved on 
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a visiting card. The " At Home " is used in Eng- 
land, and is written under the name on a visiting 
card, with the hours, " From four to seven," in the 
lower left-hand corner. 

No answers expected unless R. S. V. P. (Respon- 
dez s'il vous plait) is also written on the card; as is 
sometimes done when there is to be fine music, and 
the hostess wishes to ask others in the place of those 
who cannot come. 

At a luncheon-party, guests do not enter the din- 
ing-room arm-in-arm, but side by side, seating them- 
selves as they choose, when seats are not assigned, 
gentlemen sitting between ladies. 

Soup and fish are seldom served at luncheons. If 
soup is passed, it is in cups with saucers ; if fish, in 
the form of a mayonaise. 

Luncheon lasts from half an hour to an hour, 
according to the number of courses served. Tea and 
coffee are not passed; nor are finger-glasses used. 
The hostess bows to the lady on the right of the 
host, as the signal for rising ; and the gentlemen f ol- 
low the ladies to the drawing-room. 

Ladies wear their bonnets to the table, and after 
returning to the drawing-room, they put on their 
gloves leisurely, and leave within half an hour. 
After a dinner, a luncheon, or a breakfast-party, the 
guests take leave of the hostess ; but not at a ball, a 
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reception, or a five-o'clock tea, unless they are among 
the last to leave. 

A visit or call is expected on some day during the 
week after an evening party. A card will, however, 
be generally accepted from the busy male as a substi- 
tute, though a personal appearance is exacted from 
the more leisurely dame. 




CHAPTER VIII. 
CARDS. 

[iSITING cards play so large a part in the 
social life of our cities that it is well to 
understand their use. 

It is not a crime to turn down wrong corners of 
visiting cards, but it is at least better to turn them 
rightly. A young girl from a Western city, making 
a visit to a lady in Boston, sent up her card with the 
corner turned down — a thing that should never be 
done when the person called upon is at home. This 
mistake, made by a refined young lady, suggests the 
desirableness of a little technical information for 
girls brought up in parts of the country where card 
etiquette is less understood than in our large cities. 

When a call is made with the hope to see the per- 
son called upon, inquiry should be made at the door 
if the lady is at home, and if so, a card should be sent 
up, that there may be no mistake as to the visitor's 
name. 

When it is a regular reception day, on which the 

lady of the house has given out that she will stay at 
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home to see her friends, no card should be sent up to 
her, but the visitor should leave one upon the hall- 
table. 

When the person visited is not at home, either the 
whole right-hand end, or the upper right-hand corner, 
of the card may be turned down, as a token that the 
visitor has called in person. The best way to make 
what the French call the "visit of digestion," after 
a dinner, or the call after an evening party, is — except 
incases of real intimacy — to leave a turned-down 
card, as it would be too great a tax on the time of a 
hostess if she were compelled to receive each guest 
again, separately. 

Cards may be sent by post, on arriving at a place, 
to notify friends of one's presence in town, and may 
also be sent on departure, marked "P. P. C.*' — pour 
prendre cong^ — to take leave. 

A married lady who is strictly punctilious about 
social observances, leaves her husband's card with her 
own. The English style of gentlemen's cards, which 
is being widely adopted in America, is a small card, 
not much more than half the size of a lady's. But a 
Frenchman still uses cards as large as his wife's, as 
was formerly Jhe American custom. 

It is much better never to turn a card down than 
to turn it down not according to rule, for not to turn 
it is of no consequence, while, for instance, to send a 
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rumed-down card to a lady who is at home, does 
betray ignorance of the social customs one is attempt- 
ing to observe. 

The significations of comers turned on visiting 
cards are as follows : The upper right comer signi- 
fies a visit ; upper left corner, congratulations ; lower 
right comer, adieu; lower left comer, condolence; 
turning the entire left end, a call on the family. To 
send a card without calling, signifies inability to call 
in person. R. S. V. T. (Respondez sHl vous plait) 
signifies, "Reply, if you please"; P. P. C. {pour 
prendre congi\ " To take leave." 

The mandate of fashion is constantly changing the 
style of cards, but the present prevailing style in visit- 
ing cards is marked by the severity of the lettering 
thereon, plain script being almost the only form used. 
Young ladies, in fact all unmarried women, use cards 
three and a half inches long and two inches wide. 
The size for married women is larger, measuring 
four inches by two and one-half. Men's cards are 
very small, only about half the size, though a slightly 
larger size may be used when the length of the 
name requires it. 

On a lady's card the address is engraved in the 
lower right-hand corner, and the reception day in 
the lower left-hand corner. 

The title of Mr., the first name in full, and some- 
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times the middle name, always appears on men's 
cards. 

A nearly square card finds favor with a few, but is 
on the whole little used. 

Wedding invitations are usually issued in the 
name of the parents or nearest relative of the bride 
They are handsomely engraved in script, with the 
coat-of-arms, crest, or monogram, as the parties 
select. Envelopes of corresponding tone and quality 
should bear a similar ensign on the seal, and on the 
face the name of the invited parties should be 
written, the whole enclosed in an outer envelope, 
sent by mail in time to insure delivery two weeks 
previous to the ceremonial date. 

The card ot recipient of each favor inclosed in an 
envelope, and sent by mail, is sufficient acknowl- 
edgement. 

If a reception follows at the residence of the 
bride's parents, a card should be inclosed with the 
invitation to the ceremony. 

The announcement of a private wedding is usually 
made by the bridegroom on a square card, made from 
engraved plate, and inclosed in a double envelope, 
with a smaller card bearing the maiden name of the 
lady. 

When a wedding takes place at home, the space 
where the bridal party is to stand is usually marked 
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off by a ribbon. In some districts remote from 
social centers, it is a prevailing fashion for the bridal 
pair to face the company. This, however pleasant 
for the company, is not in accordance with conven- 
tional etiquette. The proper arrangement is just the 
same as if the party were in a church. The clergy- 
man comes down before the bridal pair ; they face 
him, and he faces the company. When the marriage 
ceremony is concluded, the clergyman retires, the 
party turn in their places and face their friends, who 
wait to congratulate, the nearest and dearest first, in 
the order of their kinship. . 

Cards for wedding anniversaries are as follows : 

Five years married — wooden wedding. Cards 
are printed on wood. 

Ten years married — tin wedding. Cards en- 
graved on paper, in imitation of tin. 

Fifteen years married — crystal wedding. A crys- 
talized card is used. 

Twenty-five years married — silver wedding. Sil- 
ver-bordered card. 

Fifty years married — golden wedding. Invita- 
tions are printed in gold letters upon wedding note 
sheets. 

Seventy-five years married — diamond wedding. 
A special form of card is designed and executed. 

Cards to "Tea" receptions are from engraved 
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plates on correct-sized cards, inclosed in informal 
reception envelopes sent by mail. 

Invitations to full-dress receptions, on cards or 
note sheets extra thick, should be in pure script from 
engraved plates. They may be sent by post or pri- 
vate messenger. 

Square cards are the order for special occasions. 

All invitations should be answered. Informal 
receptions demand a card of acknowledgement ; 
while full-dress receptions or dinner invitations 
require a note written in appropriate form. 

• The formal call and card leaving precede the send- 
ing of invitations. 

An excellent form is to print upon the mother's 
card the name of the young debutante in so- 
ciety. 

Leave-taking cards, bearing ** P. P. C." {pour pren- 
dre congi — to take leave), are usually sent by spe- 
cial messenger. 

A card with turned-down corner signifies a call 
upon the entire family. 

Cards are always left at the house of a friend 
whom illness or death has visited, which courtesy 
must be, within a fortnight's time, duly acknowl- 
edged. 

A simple and significant form of requesting an 
answer to a note is to put " R. S. V. P." ( respondez 
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sHlvous plait — answer tf you please), in the lower 
left-hand corner. 

The husband's card should accompany that of his 
wife upon all formal occasions ; but it is no longer 
stylish for both names to be engraved upon the same 
cardi except directly after marriage. 




CHAPTER IX. 

SOME SPECIAL HINTS FOR THE YOUNG. 

|T is polite to get up and offer your chair, if 
it is a comfortable one, to an elder person 
who enters the room. 

It is polite in company not to take the best place 
by the fire or by the window. 

It is polite to stop talking to your companions when 
other people are by. 

It is polite to listen when anybody is talking or 
reading aloud. 

It is polite never to interrupt another when he is 
talking. It is polite never to contradict. 

It is polite not to whisper when you are in com- 
pany ; and it is also polite when you are reading not 
to keep on with your book when company comes into 
the room. 

It is polite to see that your guests are well-helped 
at table. 

It is polite at the table not to help yourself to the 

best apple or the best orange or the best piece of 

cake on the plate. 
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It is polite to give up your playthings to your play- 
mates. 

It is polite to share with your playmates any little 
luxury that you may have, such as a pear, or a peach. 

It is polite always in asking anything to say, 
" Please, sir, will you do this ? '* or, "Will you be so 
kind, sir, as to do this ? " etc. 

It is polite to always answer when you are spoken 
to. To be sulky and refuse to speak when anybody 
addresses you is the height of impoliteness. 

It is the best kind of politeness to cultivate kindly 
feelings. A girl who is a little reserved, and never 
rude, who says pleasant and does kindly things, who 
is not always thinking first of herself — what is 
more charming ! 

A writer offers several wise suggestions to boys 
and girls as to the manners which mark, them : 

Rise and offer your seat to an older person at 
once ; and never lounge on the sofa or take the easi- 
est chair while there are those in the room whose 
age gives them a better claim to them. 

Always be polite, respectful, and modest in 
your demeanor to every one, especially to your 
superiors. 

Never stare people in the face. If you are talking 
with any one, it is proper to look at them, eye to eye, 
with a cheerful, dignified assurance ; but to stare at 
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any one, as if you saw something peculiar about him, 
is exceedingly rude and impolite. 

Do not cultivate clownish or monkeyish manners. 
Be gentle and quiet in your movements. 

If you are a young man just commencing a busi- 
^ ness career, good manners will be indispensable to 

your success. 

Neatness and cleanliness are among the first requi- 
sites of decent society. 

It is not polite to sit with your legs crossed or 
with one leg over your knee. 

Good behavior will not permit you to bite your 
^ finger nails, or play with your hair, or finger any 

object when in company. 

It is in bad taste, when you are in church, to look 
around and stare at people as they enter. 

Be careful to thank those who do you a service or 
a kindness. 

Avoid slang terms. Any coarse or rough lan- 
guage puts one down in the estimate of society. 

Beware of the habit of giggling. Laugh at that 
which is really laughable, otherwise do not laugh ; 
and never cover your face with your hands when 
you laugh. Never laugh at your own jokes or 
stories. 

Try to cultivate a simple and natural manner. 
Anything affected is exceedingly disagreeable, 
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Remember that a low, clear, musical voice is a 
great charm in all women, young or old. 

Invariably be obedient to your parents and teach- 
ers, respectful to all, kind to playmates and servants, 
considerate of other's wishes, gentle and modest in 
your behavior. 

The following twelve rules for the preservation of 
good manners at home are worth memorizing : 

Shut every door after you without slamming it. 

Never stamp, jump, or run in the house. 

Never call to persons up stairs, or in the next 
room ; if you wish to speak to them, go quietly 
where they are. 

Always speak kindly and politely to the servants, 
if you would have them do the same to you. 

When told to do or not to do a thing, by either 
parent, never ask why you should or should not 
do it. 

Tell of your own faults, not of those of your broth- 
ers and sisters. 

Carefully clean the mud and snow from your boots 
or shoes before entering the housci 

Be prompt at every meal. 

Never sit down at the table or in the parlor with 
dirty hands or tumbled hair. 

Never interrupt any conversation, but wait pa- 
tiently for your turn tQ speak. 
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Never reserve your good manners for strangers, 
but be equally polite at home and abroad. 

Let your first, last, and best confidant be your 
mother. 




CHAPTER X. 
IN PUBLIC. 

jEVER look behind you in the street, or 
behave in any way so as to attract atten- 
tion. Do not talk or laugh loudly out of doors, or 
swing your arms as you walk. If you should happen 
to meet some one you know, take care not to utter 

their names loudly. 

If a lady meets a gentleman acquaintance, it is her 

place to bow to him first. He is not permitted, 
according to the rules of the best etiquette, to make 
the first salutation. If you only wish to recognize 
him with ordinary civility you should bow very slight- 
ly and pass on. If he is an intimate friend, you nat- 
urally stop and shake hands with him. 

Once upon a time it used to be the fashion for a 
gentleman to offer a lady his arm if they were walk- 
ing together. No one ever does such a thing now, 
with the exception of Jane and * Arry when they have 
their Sunday out, or unless age or invalidism makes 
it true politeness to do so. 

A lady who rides should be dressed with neatness, 
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which is the first desideratum in a riding habit. The 
hair should be close and compact, the collar as neat 
as possible ; no flying ends must be visible anywhere. 
To look perfectly neat and compact should be the 
greatest ambition to the equestrienne. 

When you are about to mount, gather up your 
habit and hold it in your left hand, then place your- 
self as close as possible to the horse, with your right 
hand on the pommel. The gentleman who is going 
to ride with you now stoops and places his right 
hand horizontally at a convenient distance from the 
ground. Put your left foot in it and spring upwards 
into the saddle as he lifts you. 

Never hurry when getting into a carriage. If you 
are going to sit with your face to the horses, and 
there is one step to the carriage, put your left foot 
on it, or, if there are two steps, put your right foot 
on the first and your left on the last, so as to enter 
the carriage with your right foot, and sink easily into 
your seat. If you are going to sit with your back to 
to the horses, reverse this action, and put your left 
foot into the carriage first. 

The seat facing the horses is the place of honor, 
and should be given to the eldest ladies or the first 
in rank. The lady of the house, however, always 
occupies her own seat, and should never be allowed 
by a guest to resign it to her. Your guest should 
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precede you in entering your carriage, as well as in 
quitting the room, etc 

Keep the right of the promenade, otherwise there 
may be many unpleasant occurrences. 

Avoid brushing against people, or showing any 
disregard for others. 

Always apologize if you tread upon or stumble 
against any one, or cause them inconveniences in any 
way. 

Be careful not to stop a friend in the middle of the 
walk. Take him one side if anything is to be said to 
him. 

It is not polite to eat fruit or anything else on the 
public streets. 

In a walk, never introduce your companion to 
every person of your acquaintance you may chance 
to meet. 

Always go quietly into any public assembly, espe- 
cially after the performance has begun. Try to arrive 
early, and be seated in time if possible. 

It is poor breeding to leave an auditorium before 
the performance is over. 

Young women run risks in approaching unknown 
people with questions, and they should scrupulously 
avoid doing so. In travelling, inquire of the con- 
ductor, or of some official. In the street, wait until 
a policeman can be found. 
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A well-bred person is reticent in public. Least of 
all does he, when in a strange church, offer to his 
neighbor a personal criticism on the preacher in the 
pulpit. Now and then an incident occurs which 
shows the expediency of worshipping God and not 
criticising the preacher. One was related to us not 
long since in which a young clergyman, who was the 
pastor of a Providence, R. I., church, was freely 
talked about. The young man was scarcely twenty- 
one years of age, and was widely known as the " boy 
preacher." 

One Sabbath he exchanged with one of the city 
clergymen, and his wife, who looked older than her 
husband, accompanied him. She was ushered into 
the pastor's pew, while the minister passed through 
the vestry and thence into the pulpit by a private 
staircase. 

There were many persons in the congregation who 
had never seen the young minister, and there was a 
noticeable buzz of surprise when the boyish figure 
mounted the pulpit steps. By chance, a strange lady 
was seated by the side of the preacher's wife, and she 
began the following dialogue : 

" Is that young thing pastor of this church ? " 

" No; that is the Rev. Mr. D ." 



" Goodness me ! I don't want to hear him preach. 
Why, he's nothing but a boy I " 
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After a really eloquent sermon, which, if it had no 
other eflfect, changed the opinion of the strange lady, 
she turned to her neighbor and said : 

" Pretty good sermon, wa'n't it ? I like him, don't 
you ? " 

As the " boy " descended from the pulpit and came 
to where his wife was standing, she quietly took his 
arm, and turning to the astonished stranger, replied, 
with a smile, " Of course ! I ought to, for he is my 
husband ? " 

Girls and boys, who have a sufficient stock of good 
manners for home and company use, sometimes lay 
aside social restraints when they enter the doors of 
public buildings and libraries. 

Most libraries have placards displayed, requesting 
the patrons of the place to keep silence. If no such 
definite request is made, the dictates of kindliness 
and common-sense would counsel one to refrain as 
much as possible from disturbing others. Still, 
school-girls do enter in fours and fives, making the 
air sibilant with whispers. 

It is all thoughtlessness, to be sure ; not one of the 
pretty, fresh creatures would be guilty of intentional 
bad manners, but giggling is so contagious, and whis- 
pering so tempting ! 

They put their heads together over a catalogue, 
and compare notes upon the books they have read. 
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Inevitable discussions follow ; and then, quite uncon- 
sciously, they fall into gay commentaries upon school 
affairs. 

While all this is going on, some half-dozen neigh- 
boring persons are vainly trying to fix their thoughts 
upon their books, and mentally consigning school- 
girls to the play-ground, or some less pleasant place, 
where they can be hilarious without infringing on 
the rights of others. 

Another point of good manners is involved in leav- 
ing -catalogues in the places from which they are 
taken, and returning periodicals, after use, to their 
own shelves or racks. 

In such a public building, as, indeed, in all others, 
each one should do his little best to keep the floor 
clean. If you have been using paper, do not leave 
it on a table, or drop it upon the floor, on going 
away. 




CHAPTER XL 
TERMS OF ADDRESS. 

|T may not have occurred to all our readers 
that care and grace in letter-writing are a 
part of politeness, and that neglect in this par- 
ticular is shabby treatment of those to whom they 
write. 

Letter-writing forms an important part of life in 
these days. Is it out of the way to suggest one or 
two courtesies which ought to accompany it among 
well-bred people } For example, a lady who wrote to 
us the other day, a lady whose engagements are 
numerous, and her time very precious, said, " I do 
wish people would write their names and residences 
legibly ; it would save me so much trouble." 

The use of pale, faded ink, or of pencil, in writing 
a note which must be read by eyes which are, it may 
be, tired by much reading of manuscript, is not cour- 
teous. 

Long neglect in acknowledging a letter or answer- 
ing it, waiting for weeks and months before a word is 

vouchsafed, is not courteous. Neither is it right to 
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write in an exacting and over-critical or fault-finding 
spirit to a friend. 

President Raymond of Vassar College was noted in 
his family for his moderation and homely wisdom. 
One day his sister, who thought she had reason to be 
annoyed with an acquaintance, wrote her an indig- 
nant epistle, which she sent by one of her children to 
her brother, that he might give her his opinion 
before she sent it away. The child came back direct- 
ly saying : 

" tJncle John has read this, and he says as you 
have probably freed your mind by writing it, you 
had better throw it into the fire." 

Good counsel that, for all who write letters in 
transient moods of irritation and anger, which will 
pass in reflective hours. 

Letters of personal business, requiring a reply, 
should invariably be accompanied by a stamp to pay 
the return postage. This should never be forgotten. 
One stamp in itself is little, but t'le principle 
involves honesty. And there are people whose 
postage forms a serious item in their annual expend- 
iture, and who should not be taxed to pay postage 
unduly on others* account. This courtesy is imper- 
ative. 

Finally, every letter should bear its writer's full 
name, be plainly addressed, and carefully dated. 
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Democratic friction has necessarily broken up and 
rubbed ofiF a good deal of the original crustiness of 
our nature. Casual intercourse between strangers in 
America is freer than in any other land The Amer- 
can, perhaps, is as wanting, as the Englishman is 
abounding, in reserve. The proper medium is 
between familiarity and rigid reserve. In travelling, 
English constraint is often fatal to the general ease 
and cheerfulness, while American freedom is not 
seldom subversive of personal comfort. In the close 
proximity of a railway carriage, two strangers can 
make themselves mutually agreeable without any 
sacrifice of personal dignity, and it is certainly their 
duty to do so. The concessions on such an occasion 
are, of course, to be regarded as temporary. They 
are drafts at sight on eac>. other's courtesy, to be 
paid at date, and received as a final settlement which 
bars all further claims. 

The Americans generally are too indiscriminate in 
their introductions. They seldom allow two strang- 
ers to be together a moment without introducing 
them to each other. No two should be introduced if 
they would be obviously incongruous as associates. 

At a dinner or other party, all the guests are tem- 
porarily to regard themselves as acquaintances, and 
they require no further introduction than the invita- 
tions they have received in common, as the guests of 
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the same host or hostess. Special presentations are 
quite unnecessary, and, when made, will indicate the 
desirableness of a permanent friendship. 

In introductions, the introduced is presented to 
those who are entitled to precedence from sex, age, 
or rank. A gentleman, whoever he may be, is thus 
always taken to the lady, the citizen to the mayor, 
the mayor to the governor, and the governor to the 
president. You make at the same time a slight bow 
to the person to whom you are introducing. 

In all cases, except purely official or formal presen- 
tations, it is prudent, as well as polite, to secure 
the willingness of those whom you are about to com- 
mend to each other's intimacy. Then the person 
addressed bows to the one introduced, who also 
bows, and you can then retire. Where several 
persons are introduced to one it is sufficient to 
repeat their names without repeating that of the 
superior each time. 

Persons do not shake hands when introduced, but 
simply bow. The solitary exception to the rule con- 
sists in the case of a hostess. A lady should shake 
hands with people in her own house, because that is 
a way of making them welcome. 

Persons meeting ^t the houses of friends when 
making afternoon calls, need not be introduced to 
each other, and certainly should not be, unless it is 
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known that such introductions will be mutually agree- 
able. 

In a family of daughters the Christian name must 
be given to all, except the eldest of the unmarried 

daughters. She is Miss A , while the others are 

Miss Jane A , Miss Susan A , etc. When 

all are addressed or spoken of together they should 

be called the Misses A , and not the Miss 

A 's. 

In society much depends on what are called intro- 
ductions. These are either personal, or made by 
letter. In either case they involve responsibility, 
and should not be ventured on without considera- 
tion. 

Letters of introduction are often of great value ; 
but you should exercise great caution in giving them. 
Never do so unless both the person to whom they 
are addressed and the person in whose favor they are 
written are your friends, and not mere acquaint- 
ances. 

A letter of this kind should always be left open, so 
that the gentleman presenting it may read it if he 
pleases. It is best that he should close the envelope 
before leaving or sending it. 

If the letter of introduction is of a business nature, 
the person named in it may take it himself to the 
individual to whom it is addressed. 
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Having received a letter of introduction, give it 
immediate attention. Either write to the person 
introduced or call on him the next day ; and he, on 
his part, should return your attentions within a week. 
The correct thing is to invite the stranger to dinner, 
and in that case it is well to ask some of your friends 
to meet him, as this is giving him a further introduc- 
tion to society. 

An umbrella should always be left in the hall, but 
this does not apply to your hat or cane, which should 
be held in the hand during the visit. Never deposit 
them on a table or other article of furniture ; it is 
correct that you should hold them. It seems a ridic- 
ulous fashion at first sight, but is probably a survival 
of the idea that a gentleman is only admitted to 
a lady's drawing-room on sufferance, and is not 
settling down as though he were at home. 

If you are introduced to other callers, who may 
happen to be present, you should enter into conver- 
sation with them at once. It would be very rude if 
you were merely to bow, and then continue your con- 
versation with the mistress of the house. If other 
visitor's arrive after you have made your appearance, 
do not appear embarrassed; wait for a reasonable 
time after they are seated, then rise to take your 
leave, bowing to the other visitors as you do so. 

In addressing the president of the United States 
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the simplest and best form is to write, "To the Presi- 
dent, Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C." In 
addressing the president personally, you should 
always say, "Mr. President." "Your Honor," " Your 
Excellency " are never used, and are considered in 
bad taste, yet it is no uncommon thing to hear pub- 
lic men from different parts of the country open con- 
versation with the president in these terms. The 
of&cial title of a governor is " His Excellency," and 
of a lieutenant governor " His Honor," but the pres- 
ident has no official title, and is called simply " Mr. 
President." 

In addressing communications to the cabinet offi- 
cers the entire name should be written, as the 
" Hon. i Secretary of the Treasury," or " Secre- 
tary of the Navy," etc. 

In addressing communications to the cabinet offi- 
cers you should, however, write "The Hon Charles 
J. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury ; The Hon. Wil- 
liam E. Chandler, Secretary of the Navy," etc. ; but 
in personal intercourse you should always say, " Mr. 
Secretary," " Mr. Attorney General]" or " Mr. Post- 
master General." Should you desire to write to a 

senator you should direct to " The Hon. y M. C, 

Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C," and if a for- 
mal communication, commence the epistle " Mr. Sen- 
jitor," which title you should also use in private 
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conversation with him. A member of the house is 
not so particular, however. You would address him 

after this style : " The Hon. ^ M. C, House of 

Representatives, Washington, D. C." In speaking 
to a member you would ordinarily address him by his 
last name, but 4f he had ever been a speaker, senator 
or governor, invariably give him that title, for it is 
not only customary, but it gives him the impres- 
sion that you have made a particular study of his 
record. 




CHAPTER XIL 

MANNERS OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

|T may be said, on general principles, that a 
person who does unto others as he would 
be done by, cannot diverge very far from 
the essentials of true politeness. Unobtrusiveness, 
self-denial, moderation of voice and cleanliness of 
habit, — in a word, self-respect combined with con- 
' sideration for others, — these are the qualities which 
constitute politeness. A poor farmer's boy may pos- 
sess them, while a man who has rank, wealth, and 
every sort of social pretension may wholly lack 
them. 

But in every country there is an arbitrary code of 
politeness which is called etiquette, and its rules are 
often purely formal and meaningless, changing from 
year to year like the fashions. Even savage and 
barbaric people have some system of etiquette, and 
what is polite, in this restricted sense, varies curiously 
in many different parts of the world. 

As everybody knows, kissing is indulged in to a 
much greater ej^tent among European nations than in 
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our own country or England. The fact of two men 
kissing each other, which would pass without com- 
ment in many places abroad, would cause consider- 
able amusement if practised in the streets of New 
York or London. But in St. Petersburg or Paris the 
case is different. 

Some of our readers will recollect Du Manner's 
amusing sketch, which appeared in Punch a few years 
since. It depicted an Englishman awaiting the 
arrival of a French friend, who had crossed the chan- 
nel in order to pay him a visit. 

The Englishman hears the Frenchman's knock at 
the hall door, and not desiring to be favored with the 
osculatory embraces of the excitable foreigner, runs 
into his dressing-room, from whence he emerges, 
razor in hand, with his face plentifully covered with 
lather, as M. Alphonse rushes up the stairs, half a 
dozen steps at a time. ^ 

But M. Alphonse is not to be outdone, and seizing 
his friend rourfd the neck, he, to his entire satisfaction, 
impresses an ardent kiss upon his bald and unde- 
fended pate ! 

The custom of kissing in Russia is, however, never 
in such full swing as during the Fites de Pdques^ 
which answer to our Eastertide. Then every roan, 
woman and child, from the highest to the lowest, as 
he meets his neighbor, utters the sentence " Kristos 
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voskre," ( He is risen ), and the kiss of peace is 
given and taken in remembrance of the great event 
which at that period of the year all Christendom is 
engaged in celebrating. 

The etiquette of savages, however, includes 
stranger customs than kissing. 

Nose-rubbing is a form of salutation affected by 
the natives of many uncivilized countries, and 
amongst them, New Zealand. In that Country it 
forms, in fact, the preliminary to the taftgt, one of 
the strangest, if not the strangest, of the many 
strange forms of etiquette to be found scattered 
over the globe. 

To welcome with a cheerful countenance seems 
natural to man, of whatever part of the world he may 
be a native. Black, white, brown, red or yellow, his 
face lights up into a pleased smile, or expands into a 
broad grin, as he greets his friend. 

But here, at the other side ot the world, the case 
is different, and when friend meets friend, especially 
if their absence -from each other has been at all of 
lengthened duration, it is the correct thing for them 
to plant themselves opposite each other on the 
ground, cover up their faces, with the exception of one 
eye, with their mats, and weep and howl and roar for 
more than an hour together. 

As the tangi goes on, the performers encircle on^ 
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another's necks with their arms, and covering their 
heads beneath one garment, sob to their hearts' con- 
tent. The proceedings are only varied when food is 
served, when the wailing and groaning cease as if by 
magic, and they fall-to upon the feast with a will, each 
one striving to outdo the other in jollity. The moment 
the viands have disappeared, the performers once 
more, to all appearance, wallow in the depths of hope- 
less agony. 

Frequently, as a part of the practice, they each cut 
their flesh with sharp mussel-shells, until their Bodies 
in every part are streaming with blood. 

There is morality in politeness, but the etiquette of 
civilized nations is occasionally as absurd and unac- 
countable as that of the savages above mentioned. 

The London Spectator lately contained the vehe- 
ment protests of an English traveller against the 
want of polish in the manners of the Germans. 

He declared that the wisest of men and fairest of 
women were to be found among them, but that they 
all ate with their knives and sipped their soup noisily. 
He had seen, he said, a whole family eating soft- 
boiled eggs with knives and forks, and that, say what 
you would, speak to whom you might, the universal 
answer was a stupid, staring " Was f " (What ? ) " The 
English ' I beg your pardon ? ' and the French 
* Plaitil? ' which indicate that you are not understood, 
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are trying enough to a foreigner, but this blunt ' Was f ' 
is intolerable. No wisdom, no domestic virtues, 
will atone for it. It meets you everywhere like a 
slap in the face." 

This for the Englishman. Now hear the German. 

Herr C ^ a savant, who visited London a year 

ago, and was admitted into the highest circles, waxed 
indignant at the coarseness of English manners : 

"It is the habit in the clubs for gentlemen to 
'chaff' each other ; a vulgar, school-boyish trick. The 
Englishman is arrogant even in his hospitality. He 
patronizes you, if he is your equal, or is sycophantic if 
an inferior." 

An American in Paris complains that the French 
eat untidily, champ their food, and leer at women 
whom they pass on the street. 

Each nation criticises other nations sharply to an 
exaggerated degree,' to be itself in turn condemned. 

The lesson which our young American readers may 
learn from these remarks is that a man or woman is 
usually judged by strangers not from his real worth, 
knowledge, piety, or wit, but by those unconscious 
small habits at the table or in the drawing-room that 
are acquired in childhood, and which probably seem 
to him insignificant. 

The manners of well-bred people are easily acquired 
in youth, and will serve us as a letter of introduction 
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to such people through life. But, if neglected by the 
boy or girl, the man or woman will find it almost 
impossible to gain them. 

" You will, of course, take your daughter to Paris 
to accustom her to speak French fluently } ** said one 
American to another who was about to sail for 
Europe. 

"No," was the reply. "A pure French accent is 
likely to be too dearly bought at the expense of 
purity of mind. My daughter would see and hear 
more of what is questionable in a week in Paris, than 
she has learned in her whole previous life." 

This seems a harsh judgment. But it is a fact that 
vice flaunts nowhere so boldly as in Paris. It is rec- 
ognized there *as a necessity, not an evil. There is, 
too, a total lack of the ordinary modesties which sur- 
round the lives of respectable people in this country. 
Certain sights and sounds, which are never men- 
tioned here in public, are so common in the streets 
of Paris that a decent American woman is appalled, 
until familiarity has taught her indifference. 

The wife of one of our foreign ministers was 
greeted on her arrival in France with the remark, 
" You are coming among the best-bred people in the 
world." 

"Pardon me," she replied, "I have left them 
behind me. I am an American." 
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French courtesy has been proverbial for centuries. 
Unfortunately, however, the Frenchman's courtesy is, 
as a rule, paid only to women who are his social supe- 
riors. His feeling towards all others is expressed by 
a leer. Hence it is impossible for a woman to walk 
the streets of Paris unaccompanied by an escort, 
without danger of insult. 

In Philadelphia, during the Centennial Exposition 
of 1876, a lady entered a street-car which happened to 
be filled with the attaches, clerks and owners of the 
French department of the Exhibition. Several of 
these men lighted cigars and pufifed them in her face, 
and their conduct soon became so rude, that she was 
forced to leave the car. Some of the principal 
French exhibitors and a commissioner were present, 
but made no attempt to interfere. Happening to 
meet one of them afterwards, she expressed her 
amazement at the brutal conduct of the whole 
party. 

"But, madam," he exclaimed, "they did not under- 
stand that you were a lady ; you had no escort." 

" I was a woman, and therefore entitled to every 
man's protection," was her indignant reply. 

He shrugged his shoulders and was silent. Now, 
mark the difference. 

At the same Exposition, near the Exposition build- 
ings, an immense temporary hotel was erected. Over 
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eight thousand teachers, women from all parts of the 
Union, went to this hotel unprotected, visited the 
Exposition alone, and returned home, as secure from 
insult as though they were princesses. 

The first principle instilled into every American is 
respect for women. There was not a man who met 
these young girls, who, seeing that they were mod- 
est and well behaved, would not have interfered to 
defend them from insult. 

These two instances aptly illustrate a radical dif- 
ference between the two nations. 

The French people have been reading with much 
pleasure a little book called ^^John Bull et son ile^* or 
John Bull and his Island. The writer describes in 
the book many things that he saw in England. If he 
was not altogether pleased with John Bull, he was 
delighted with Miss Bull, and with the freedom she 
enjoys. 

A young English lady, he says, goes out without 
her mother ; yes, and without her maid ! She gives 
you a frank and hearty grasp of the hand, looking you 
straight in the face. You see her," he continues, "as 
free as the air, taking a walk, and even travelling 
alone to and from school." How different in 
France ! 

There, young girls on Sunday, after church, go 
with their mothers to show their little new boots in 
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the public garden. They walk with their eyes upon 
the ground, with short and mincing steps, as if in a pro- 
cession. They enjoy no long and free rambles in the 
open air of the country. They are afraid of the mud 
in the road. Their pretty boots soon get damp, and 
their- pointed heels, intelligently placed in the middle 
of the sole, prevent all freedom of motion. And, 
besides, who would see in the country their silk 
dresses and their fifty-franc hats } 

With this the author contrasts the country walks of 
the young English girl. 

"Look at her," he says, "her hair simply braided 
behind her neck, a straw hat upon her head worth 
fifty cents, her dress of cotton, and her feet covered 
with boots having low heels and thick soles. See 
her, racket in hand, starting out with a band of young 
men and young girls as simply dressed as herself, to 
' go into the fields for a game of lawn tennis. No 
mammas go with them. On returning, she eats her 
dinner without being ashamed of her appetite. It is 
no compliment to say to an English girl, * You eat 
like a little bird.' 

"In France, young girls would. not go alone to buy 
a pair of gloves in a shop on the other side of the 
street." 

The author expresses the opinion that the liberty 
enjoyed by English girls produces better results than 
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the system of restraint and watching to which French 
girls are subjected. Distrust gives a charm to mys- 
tery and intrigue. 

"English married women," he remarks, "do not 
boast of leading their husbands by the nose. They 
are busied with the cares of their households and 
children, and if they do not pay much court to their 
husbands, they do not pay any court at all to other 



men." 



It is curious to read in English papers, similar 
remarks upon American girls, who are supposed to 
enjoy gi eater freedom even than the English. 

A certain degree of liberty is no doubt an indis- 
pensable element in education. The daily papers fre- 
quently remind us, however, that the freedom enjoyed 
by American girls is sometimes abused, to their 
irreparable injury. It is hard to hit the golden mean. 
The system of restraint practised in France, often 
produces lovely characters, while our freedom some- 
times results in disastrous failure. 

An American lady, now residing in Europe, re- 
ceived from home some time ago, a copy of the 
Woman's Journal, which she had never seen before. 
In acknowledging the gift, she remarks that Europe 
would be good " missionary ground " for such a paper, 
and adds a fact or two from her own experience by way 
of illustration. She writes, " No American woman can 
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travel abroad without feeling her blood often in a 
very uncomfortable state of ebullition. 

" For example : when I was in the Engadine ( a 
Swiss valley ) last summer, I went one Sunday to the 
village church. On entering I found, as is often the 
case, the men seated on one side and the woman on 
the other; but what I trust is not often the case 
while the men all had comfortable backs to their 
seats, the woman were seated on simple benches, like 
the children in an old-fashioned primary school. 

" The sermon was in the Roman language, which I 
supposed I should understand, at least in part, as, 
from its resemblance to the Italian, I could make out 
very well the contents of the village newspaper. But 
it is one thing to spell out a language at your leisure, 
and another to understand it when rapidly spoken. 
I could not comprehend one word ; so I had nothing 
to do but watch the curved backs of the old women, 
as they leaned painfully forward, in contrast to the 
well-supported ^spines of the husbands and sons on 
the other side of the aisle. My pent-up indignation 
found vent on my return. 

" Mine host, by way of mollifying it, informed me 
that in one village of the Engadine ( Pont^-Campo- 
vasto ) the women have the distinguished privilege of 
receiving the communion before the men ; which 
information, of course, had just the contrary effect, as 
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revealing, what I should not otherwise have known, 
that in every other village the women must wait till 
their lords are served. 

" By way of accounting for this anomaly, he related 
that once upon a time (he could not give me the 
exact date, only that it was long ago), it was 
announced in the village that their enemies, the 
Piedmontese, were advancing with hostile intent, 
through the defile at the mouth of which Pont^- 
Campovasto is situated. 

. " The men of the village were all absent, fighting 
elsewhere. There were absolutely only women and 
children left. In this emergency the women took 
counsel together, and resolved to make an attempt to 
drive the foe back. Seizing such arms as the village 
afforded, they proceeded to the narrowest part of the 
defile, and concealing themselves behind rocks and 
bushes, took such good aim that the enemy were 
intimidated, and soon thought it most prudent to 
retreat. 

" The men, on their return, in their first gush of 
gratitude for the preservation' of their property, 
decreed that henceforth and for all time the woman 
of Pont6-Campovasto should have the privilege and 
honor of receiving the communion first. 

'* But their gratitude did not extend so far as to 
provide them with backs to their seats, or to invert 
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the natural order of things by changing places with 
them. The legend gains some probability from the 
fact, that at a great shooting festival in Switzerland, 
last year, a woman carried oflf one of the principal 
prizes." 

In Sweden, a peasant of the lowest order seldom 
passes a fellow-peasant without a polite lifting of the 
hat. It matters not whether they meet in the high- 
way or in the field ; in the midst of all their hurry 
and toil this mark of deference, one for the other, is 
never forgotten. , 

I remember very well when Miss T was in 

Gothenburg, last winter, as she stood at my window, 
which commands a view of the entire length of the 
principal street in the city, her musical laugh as she 
stood watching the crowds coming and going, and 
her calling me to " come and see this ! " 

I stepped to the window and asked her what she 
had seen which so excited her risibilities. 

" Why," said she, " see those peasants in blouses 
walking in the middle of the street, taking off their 
hats to each other ! " 

"Yes," I answered, "that is nothing unusual ; it is 
the custom of the country." 

She could scarcely believe it more than affectation, 
but when, shortly after, she found that the custom 
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was fast rooted in genuine politeness, she protested 
her admiration of and warm Hking for it. 

The etiquette or rules to be observed in royal pal- 
aces is necessary for keeping order in court. In 
Spain, it was carried to such extremes as to make 
martyrs of their kings. The following incident is 
used by Dissocli as an illustration : 

Philip III. was gravely seated by the fireside ; the 
firemaker of the court had kindled so great a quan- 
tity of wood that the monarch was nearly suffocated 
with heat, and his grandeur would not suffer him to 
rise from the chair ; the domestics could not presume 
to enter the apartment, because it was against eti- 
quette. At length, the Marquis de Potat appeared, 
and the king ordered him to dump the fire ; but he 
excused himself, alleging that he was forbidden by the 
etiquette to perform such a function, for which the 
Duke d* Wsseda ought to be called upon, as it was 
his business. The Duke had gone ; the fire burned 
fiercer ; and the king endured rather than derogate 
from his dignity. * But his blood was heated to such a 
degree that erysipelas of the head appeared the next 
day, which, succeeded by a violent fever, carried him 
off in 1 62 1, in the twenty-fourth year of his reign. 

The people of Central America are noted for their 
politeness. It is universal. The very idlers of the 
street never pass a lady without removing their hats, 
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and no servant goes to bed without wishing her 
employers good-night. Dr, F. C. Valentine, a physi- 
cian of New York, who spent some time in Centra- 
America with his family, tells us ( in The Manhattan ) 
why this is so. He says, "The prime study, and the 
only one in which all students are invariably perfect, 
in all schools, is the Class of Urbanity and Good- 
Manners. It occupies the first place in the curri- 
culum of all institutions of learning, except in the 
schools of medicine and law. 

" The text-book used is called ' Carrefto*s Manual 
of Urbanity and Good-Manners,' and the author has 
prepared a compendium of his work for the use of 
schools of both sexes. Let us suppose this study 
transferred to one of our North American schools. 
Adopting the Central American form of address, the 
teacher would say : 

" ' Young ladies and gentleman of the class of 
politeness will please to arise.' 

" They arise and bow to their teacher and to each 
other. 

" * Master Chester Smith, you will kindly permit 
me to remark that your bow is not quite as low or as 
dignified as should be that of an hidalgo of the old 
school. Would you oblige me by repeating it ? ' 

"Master Chester smiles affably, places his right 
hand where he presumes bis heart to be, and grace- 
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fully swings his left, while his entire body describes a 
curve. 

" 'That is better, Master Chester; I thank you.* 

" To which the pupil replies, with another and more 
extensive bow and sweep, ' I am in a delirious frenzy 
of acute delight at having pleased my most amiable 
teacher.' 

" The teacher says, ' Ladies and gentlemen of the 
Class of Urbanity and Good-Manners will kindly 
oblige me by taking their seats.' 

" The class responds, ' Our high esteem for our 
teacher positively forbids our being seated until our 
learned Professor occupies the chair of wisdom and 
amiability.' 

" * But, ladies and gentleman, I beg of you ' — 

" * Our beloved teacher, we humbly beseech your 
mercy ' — 

"Each phrase is accompanied by a bow, and the 
teacher finally, with a deprecatory and apologetic 
courtesy, assumes the chair. 

" The scholars bow to each other, and go through 
a pantomime, as each one endeavors to insist that his 
or her neighbor shall sit first. 

"Let us presume ourselves to be the committee 
appointed to examine the class which is about to grad- 
uate, and that, like all Central Americans, we have 
memorized Csirrefto from cover to cov^r, W^ respond 
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to the teacher's inviting bow, and proceed to question 
the graduates, just as such committees would do in 
Central America. 

" ' Master Benjamin Butlero, please to tell us, if 
you kindly will, how does our Master Carrefio divide 
man's moral duties ? * 

"Master Benjamin arises, steps forward and bows, 
first to us, to his teacher, and then to his classmates. 
He strikes an oratorical attitude, and says, 'The 
moral duties of man are divided into the duties we 
owe to God, to society and to ourselves. Our duties 
to society are divided into those we owe to our 
parents, our country and our fellow-beings. 

" ' Master Grover Partatierra, will you please to 
tell us how urbanity is divided ? ' 

" ' Into chapter the first, general principles ; chap- 
ter the second, cleanliness in our persons, our cloth- 
ing, our house and toward each other; chapter the 
third treats how we should deport ourselves at home, 
which is again divided into " method " as a part of a 
good education, retiring and arising, home-garments, 
our conduct toward our family and toward our neigh- 
bors ; the fourth chapter, how to behave in the 
streets, in church and at school. 

" ' The fifth is a social one, and from it we have 
learned how to conduct conversations, how to make 
visits, hpw Xq behave at table, how to carve and serve 
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food, and how our deportment should be while gamb- 
ling. The sixth and last chapter shows the different 
applications of urbanity in epistolary correspondence, 
and concludes with divers rules.* 

" ' Miss Susan Liliana, would you oblige us by de- 
tailing the rules we are to observe when we do not 
know how to proceed ? * 

" ' In society, whenever we do not know the 
manner of proceeding in certain cases, we follow the 
example set us by the most cultured persons present, 
as iis directed by Seiior Carreilo, on page thirty-two 
and paragraph eleven/ 

" ' Miss Maria Andadera, would you please to tell 
how a man who acts womanly, and a woman who acts 
manly, appear ? ' 

" * The second part of Carreilo, nineteenth chapter, 
on page thirty-five, says that a man who adopts 
woman's moderation appears timid and weak, while a 
woman who assumes man's free deportment appears 
immodest and coarse.* 

" As we continue the examination we discover, in 
brief, a number of interesting matters, and find that 
the students invariably cite the page, chapter, article, 
paragraph and line, as evidence that they have Car- 
reilo 'by heart.* ** 

Cuban courtesy is perfection itself, to outward ap- 
pearance ; but some of it turns out to be veneering, 
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and not true wood, on examination. When I call 
upon any of DofLa Colona's friends, I am told, with a 
sweeping, all-comprising gesture, " This house is your 
home; it, and everything it contains, are at your 
disposal." 

Rendered into plain English, this means simply, 
"I am glad to sec you; pray call again." If it 
becomes necessary for me to ask, " Whose book is 
this } whose anything is this ? *' the reply (if from the 
owner thereof) must needs be, "Mine and yours 
also/' 

If I express admiration of anything, — no matter 
what, horses, furniture, ornaments, the dress which 
my friend is wearing, — the invariable response is, 
"Take it ; it is yours," or " It is entirely at your dis- 
posal." This seems lavishly and even embarrass- 
ingly generous, until you learn that its English 
equivalent would be, " I am glad that you admire it." 

I remember an amusing little scene in point. The 
elder Seilora Samano received a birthday gift of an 
embroidered handkerchief from her daughter, which 
she exhibited to Dofta Mariquilla and myself, with a 
beaming face ; and as we offered the expected meed 
of admiration, she repeated to each of us the usual 
formula, " It is yours," and then composedly folded 
it up and put it in her pocket, utterly oblivious of the 
fact that she had twice given it away. 
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Occasionally, some foreigner, more obtuse than the 
generality, accepts the gift thus offered, and the 
Cuban is forced to surrender it, or to explain that his 
phraseology will not bear too literal a construction, 
I must do him the justice to state that he chooses 
the former course, unless the article is of great value 
or downright necessity. 

Indeed, report says that a certain Havana nabob, 
being thus unexpectedly taken at his word, and too 
proud to retract, did actually send his fine carriage 
and horses, with his compliments, to the door of the 
simple-minded American who had accepted them ! 

The lie of " civil refusal*' has its version among 
the Esquimaux, which serves their purpose quite as 
well as "not at home" serves fashionable pale- 
faces. 

Any Esquimau asked to undertake a journey, or 
perform a labor he does not like, does not declare 
that he is not at home, but he has a precisely similar 
formality adapted to his own circumstances. 

He does not like to tell the stranger proposing to 
him that he does not wish to go, or that the pay is 
not sufficient, or, in short, that he will not go, but he 
says, "I have no boots." 

This is not to be accepted as a hint that a pair of 
boots would be an acceptable present ; it is merely a 
polite refusal, and in strict politeness must be 
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accepted as unhesitatingly as our own "Not at 
home." 

The Chinese as a nation excel all others in the art 
of politeness, at least so far as a rigid adherence to 
outward forms may go. The French, who are sup- 
posed to have reduced etiquette to a science, must 
yield the palm to these Orientals. 

The observance of these forms of politeness is 
practically universal. The cart-drivers on the street, 
and the ragged, dirty beggars by the roadside, are 
expected to comply with them. To fail in them in 
any degree towards another, is an ofifence only less 
serious than would be committed in accusing him of 
a similar failure towards you. 

You may call a Chinese a liar, and the chances are 
that he will accept it as a well-deserved compliment, 
but say that he is no gentleman, — does not under- 
stand etiquette, — and you will have a serious quarrel 
upon your hands at once. 

As might be expected in a country so old as China, 
the system of etiquette is not only thoroughly crys- 
talized and fixed, it is also very cumbersome and com- 
plicated. It dictates and details the language to be 
used when two persons meet, either for the first time 
or afterwards ; the language to be used between 
parent and child ; elder and younger brother ; master 
and servant ; and it even goes so far as to determine 
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the position in which the hands. are to be held when, 
as in China, each shakes his own upon meeting a 
friend. 

Thus when a Chinese female shakes her hands in 
greeting an acquaintance, there are four different 
positions prescribed in which the hands are to be 
held, dependent upon the social rank, relative to her- 
self or the person met. To place her hands in the 
wrong position would be a gross blunder, if not an 
insult. 

There are three different styles of salutation when 
two men meet, depending upon their relative rank. 
The first, used between equals, is like our hand-shak- 
ing, except that instead of grasping each other's hand 
each doubles loosely his fists, brings them together 
and shakes them up and down. 

In the second the inferior bends one knee to his 
superior. In the third, — called the " Ke-ton " — the 
inferior gets down on his hands and knees in front 
of his superior, and knocks his head three times upon 
the ground or floor. 

When high officers of State in China, even though 
they be "princes of the imperial blood,** have audi- 
ence with the Emperor, they are obliged to repeat 
this last operation three times. In the "Code of 
Etiquette** it is called the "three prostrations and 
nine knockings.'* 
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When the foreign ministers here in Peking applied 
in January, 1873, for audience with the Emperor 
Tung Chih, who had just ascended the throne, the 
Chinese Government insisted that they should make 
this prostration before His Imperial Majesty. 

Of course the ministers refused to do so, and the 
audience was delayed nearly six months because of 
this refusal. The Chinese yielded at last, however, 
and His Majesty contented himself with three pro- 
found bows from the "foreign barbarians." 

Among equals in China it is a gross breach of 
politeness to call a person by his given name. To a 
small extent that rule holds with us, but here it is so 
rigid that a Chinese would be very angry if his own 
brother called him by his given name. He must 
either say "my venerable elder brother,*' or "my 
venerable younger brother," according as the person 
referred to is older or younger than himself. 

They have a curious way of distinguishing the vari- 
ous sons in a family by numbers. Thus Mr. Jones' 
eldest son would be " Big Jones," his second, " Jones 
number 2," his third, "Jones number 3," and so on. 
Persons of equal rank, outside the family, must 
address these sons as " Venerable Big Jones," " Ven- 
erable Little Jones Number 2," and so on. 

On the other hand their superiors are expected, or 
at least are at liberty, to use the given name, and are 
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esteemed ignorant or impolite if they use the same 
form of address as their equals would use. 

These minute discriminations, of which there are a 
great number, often cause foreigners to make absurd 
blunders in addressing their Chinese servants. Thus 
a venerable missionary friend of mine, who died here 
in 1878, caused much amusement and much ridicule 
among his servants and Chinese employees, by call- 
ing his gate-keeper "Venerable Elder Brother." 
Knowing no Chinese, and hearing other servants 
address the gate-keeper by that title,— in Chinese of 
course, — he supposed it to be the man's given 
name. 

And a member of one of the legations here was 
seriously complained of by Prince Kung, because in 
conversation he had addressed him as "Prince 
Kung," instead of "Venerable Prince," as according 
to Chinese etiquette he should have done. 

These blunders are amusing and unfortunate too, 
because with the Chinese, to whom the form of 
politeness is often more important than the sub- 
stance, they cause the foreigners who make them to 
be held as boors and barbarians, and so often seri- 
ously affect important business. 

Thus I knew of a gentleman who had occasion to 
call upon a Chinese official to speak about a matter 
of business, in which it was very desirable that a 
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good impression should be made. He was received 
with the most formal and ceremonious courtesy. 
Tea was brought in at once by a servant, and the 
official, taking a cup in both hands, raised it to his 
head and then placed it before his foreign guest, who 
should have received it standing. The foreigner, 
however, kept his seat, and being thirsty, I presume 
from a hot, dusty ride, at once seized the cup and 
swallowed the contents at a single draught. 

The manner of the Chinese officer changed in- 
stantly and from being, as I have said, most scrupu- 
lously polite and courteous, he became rude and 
insolent, would do nothing about the business in 
hand, and the foreigner was sent out of his office as 
a servant of the lowest grade would have been. 

Now this gentleman committed two mistakes, — 
both trivial in our eyes, yet very serious from a Chi- 
nese standpoint. In the first place he should have 
received the cup of tea standing, as his host was in 
that position, and what was more important, he 
should under no circumstances have touched his tea, 
no matter how thirsty he might have been, until his 
host urged him to do so, and set him the example. 

The official had seldom, if ever, met a foreigner 
before, and was consequently on the watch to see 
whether his guest was a gentleman, and when these 
gross breaches of civility were made, he resented the 
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intrusion of the foreigner as much as he would that 
of a coolie, who would never have dared come into 
his presence on business except on hands and knees. 
The business in hand failed, and what were really 
serious results followed from these, to us, trifling 
mistakes. So you can see one reason why the Chi- 
nese call foreigners barbarians. 

There are many other curious and interesting 
points of etiquette which might be mentioned. It is 
customary for Chinese when walking, or at work, to 
twist the cue into a knot on the back of the head for 
convenience, much as ladies do up their hair. Gen- 
tlemen don't do this, as they are supposed to do no 
work, excepting literary labor. 

If you were to see two laborers approach each 
other, supposing them to be acquaintances, you 
would notice that the instant each caught sight of 
the other, up would go his hand behind his head and 
each cue would be swept out of its knot and down 
into its ordinary position. This is done because, 
according to etiquette, when Chinese meet each 
other it must always be "a dragging their tails 
behind them." It would be discourteous to meet 
with their cues twisted up. 

Whenever two Chinese meet, who are riding 
either on horses, or mules which are more fashion- 
able, or in carts, which are more fashionable still, 
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they arc required each to dismount and make their 
salutations. Each is expected to hurry and be the 
first on the ground ; each must try to persuade the 
other not to alight ; and each urges the other to be 
the first to mount again. 

They do all this with the greatest apparent eager- 
ness and sincerity, yet each knows which should de- 
scend and remount first, and woe betide the other if 
he yields to his friend's apparently sincere urging, and 
either fails to descend or returns to his carriage while 
his superior remains standing in the street. His 
friend would cut him the next time they met, and his 
reputation as a gentleman would be gone forever. 

But all rules when needlessly rigid work their own 
cure, or at least stimulate effort to evade them. 
And the natural result of this rule is, that when gen- 
tlemen — Chinese — go about in carts here, the cur- 
tains are carefully drawn, and they can neither see 
their friends nor be seen by them. 

There is the same tedious and absurd formula to be 
observed whenever several persons enter or leave a 
room together, or seat themselves at a table. Each 
knows perfectly his own place, fixed by his rank as 
relative to the others, and each knows perfectly which 
will enter or leave the room first ; have the higher 
seat at the table, and take and leave that first. 

No deviation from this absolute rule could be tol- 
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erated for an instant. And yet each one crowds back 
and insists that some one else take the precedence, 
and only after a friendly struggle, lasting at least 
several minutes, can the door be passed, and the 
seats at table taken. 

Only the other day I went to the foreign office to 
speak with some of the ministers. Two were pres- 
ent, and during my interview five more came in one 
at a time. 

We were seated around a circular table, and as 
each new arrival entered the room, all the others 
rose, left the table and went through this amicable 
contest for the bottom seat at the table. 

The contest was always ended as I knew it would 
be in advance. Yet at least half an hour was wasted 
in this farce and the arrangement of persons at the 
table changed five times in two hours. 

On the whole would it not be well if the Chinese 
had perhaps more of the spirit of politeness, with less 
form, and we a. little more form ? 







CHAPTER XIIL 
MISCELLANE O US. 

|EV. ROBERT LAIRD COLLIER depre- 
cates the taking of children abroad, to 
" travel all over Europe before they are a 
dozen years old, by parents who are rich enough to 
stand the cost." In the Chicago Tribune^ writing 
of his own travels, Mr. Collier gives an unpleasant 
picture of "the American child," as found in foreign 
cities, and contrasts his manners with those of for- 
eign children, not at all to the former's credit. Mr. 
Locke, of the Toledo Blade^ returning from Europe 
about a year ago, published some observations quite 
as unfavorable. If there is " a mistake somewhere," 
it is time to ask whether it lies in our parental teach- 
ing and home government. 

The Paris papers tell us in the advertisement of 
the Grand Hotel table d'hote that the price of dinner 
for children under seven years is five francs. Save 
the mark ! What child under seven years of age is 
going to the dinner at the Grand Hotel at seven 

o'clock at night ? 

S30 
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His name is legion, and is invariably spelled just 
oneway — American. No other child under seven 
years is travelling, rushing here and there in all this 
publicity and consequent excitement. The children 
of all other peoples are at home, or in some healthy 
country-house for the summer. 

One says, " Yes, but it is different. When we 
Americans come abroad, we must bring our children. 
It is so far, and we should not be happy to leave 
them." 

In such a case an English family would not debate 
the alternative a moment. If the children were 
under twelve, or even fourteen years of age, and 
could not be left, then the parents would not dream 
of leaving them as they would not dream of taking 
them. They would wait till the children were of 
suitable ages for travelling. Here is just what my 
English friend said to me yesterday, when he read 
this bit of the advertisement ; " What child under 
seven years is going to dine at the Grand Hotel at 
seven o'clock at riight } '* I instantly answered, 
" The child of my fellow-countryman." 

Always and everywhere, by all foreigners, the 
unfilial manners of American children are remarked 
and deplored. I deliberately affirm that this is the 
most conspicuous characteristic of American life. 
Mark once for all that there are in America sweet, 
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quiet, modest, dutiful, filial children. But I am now 
writing of American children as a class in society. 
Unless one has seen society outside of America, one 
cannot wholly take in this statement Indeed, I may 
say that I knew nothing of its existence until I had 
lived in Europe and returned to America. 

I am sorry to say it. I am most deeply sorry to 
say it ; but the American child everywhere in Europe 
so far as I know, is considered a nuisance. He is 
wilful, even imperious; he is unaffectionate, or at 
least, undemonstrative in affection toward his par- 
ents ; he contradicts ; he says often, " Now, I don't 
want to," "Now, why must I V "I didn't !*' I have 
heard him say right here and ncJw in Paris, " I 
won't!" 

No other child in civilized lands talks like that to 
parents. Perhaps matters will mend with time. 
Now everybody in America is being academically 
educated. And only few are being socially edu- 
cated. Money in America stands for money — 
just money, as nowhere else. In England, and 
indeed in Europe, money is a large social considera- 
tion, and with it comes the plan and purpose of social 
advancement. This is impossible without good man- 
ners, at least. 

But why am I moralizing like this } Who will 
thank me ? This is not a drop in the bucket in the 
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way of mending matters, and maybe one or more 
American families who may read this, and who are 
wholly unconscious of the facts and their calamitous 
consequences, upon which I am commenting, will 
repay my newspaper homily with just a bit of ungen- 
erous spitefulness. 

There is in London a quiet little hotel which is not 
generally known by travellers, being frequented only 
by the highest class of titled Englishmen and foreign 
noblemen. A few very wealthy Americans, who had 
found out that it was exclusive and costly, tried occa- 
sionally to gain admission. 

Two lads of sixteen, dressed in the height of the 
fashion, a faint down on their lips, sat in the drawing- 
room of this house before the fire, their hats on, their 
legs stretched out at full length, whistlmg in concert. 
They were the sons of a merchant prince of New 
York, and of a Chicago man who had gained a great 
fortune by mining speculations ; and accordingly 
looked down on the world from a lofty height. 

A gray, bent old gentleman came in wrapped in an 
old-fashioned travelling shawl, something the worse 
for wear. He stopped, looked at the fire, and waited 
for the youthful occupiers of the best places to rise. 
The boys stared at him, stretched their legs a little 
farther across the hearth, and whistled more loudly 
than before. 
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Hie old gentleman sat down in a corner. 

" It's a cold day outside, mother ! " said one of the 
young boors loudly, and they both laughed. A 
moment or two later a feeble old lady entered. They 
still remained seated, but eyed her quizzically as she 
sat down by her husband. She wore thick, broad- 
soled shoes, a travelling dress, and a bonnet of the 
fashion of two years ago. 

The lads giggled. " Ah there 1" said one. 

" Now there ! " responded the other. 

The first whistled, "The monkey married the 
baboon's sister." 

" Where's j'^wr sister this morning, Bob?" inter- 
rupted his companion. 

" Busy with dressmaker's, I guess. She's going to 
be presented to Vicky next week.,' 

" Yes } She's a stunner ! She'll lay over these 
English women, I guess." 

A servant entered, and delivered a message to the 
old gentleman, who, with his wife, left the room. 

" Ah there ! " one young man said, willing to 
repeat a fine bit of wit. 

The servant turned on him aghast. 

" That is his grace the Duke of ^," naming one 

of the oldest houses in England. 

The young men, who were of that class of Ameri- 
Ci^n§ who grovel before rank, sat dumb for a moment. 
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and then muttering that it " was a cold day indeed," 
went out. 

The next day the hotel at which this scene occurred 
issued a notice, "No Americans will be received." 
This notice is publicly given by some of the best 
hotels in England, and naturally affords much offense 
to travellers from this country. Our story may par- 
tially explain the reason for it. 

These lads would have been vulgar anywhere and 
always. But it is a singular fact that many American 
young people who are quiet and gentle at home, talk 
loudly, swagger, and grow coarse and arrogant as 
soon as they find themselves among foreigners, for- 
getting that their country people must be misjudged 
and suffer, because of their lack of good breeding. 

Rudeness or impoliteness to the aged cannot be 
too severely censured. 

Respect for gray hairs is a sentiment which so har- 
monizes with the virtuous instincts of human nature, 
that it has been inculcated by every moralist and en- 
joined by almost every religion. Yet there are rough 
boys and thoughtless girls among us who see nothing 
in old age, except its want of power to defend itself 
against outrage. 

Within sight of the window at which these lines 
are written lives an old man, who, in his life of 
eighty-eight years, has wronged no one, has bene- 
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fitted many, has reared sons and daughters, has faith- 
fully done his part as man, citizen and neighbor, 
until now, his work being finished, his children mar- 
ried and settled elsewhere, he lives almost alone in 
his old, old house, awaiting the end. 

Becase he is old and cannot run or strike, rude, 
ill-taught boys steal his fruit before his eyes, overrun 
his fields, pull the rails off his fences, throw down 
stones from his walls, and thus make bitter to him 
many of his days and evenings which ought to be 
happy and serene. He dares not complain for fear of 
provoking the young savages to worse outrages. 

An event occurred in New Jersey which brings to 
mind the case of this good old man. At North Ber- 
gen, in that State, lives Jacob Lambers, who is de- 
scribed as "a crusty old farmer." His orchard is 
near a silk-mill, in which are employed a number of 
girls, who like to get apples for nothing, and who 
" have been making the old man's life a burthen to 
him by stealing his fruit and jeering at him." 

He remonstrated, threatened, and pursued, but as 
the girls ran faster than he could, they only stole and 
jeered the more. He showed them an old gun, and 
threatened to "pepper them with buck-shot." They 
laughed at his threats. At length, he fired both bar- 
rels at a riotous crowd of girls, and one of them fell 
bleeding to the ground, with so many buck-shot in 
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her body that it took the doctor two hours to cut 
them out, and she came near dying of the shock and 
pain. 

That this act on the part of the "crusty old farmer** 
was wicked and cruel, no one will deny ; he confessed 
as much himself by running away from the quest of 
the police. But what can be said of the provocation 
but that it was impious and shameful? The girls 
violated laws which have the sanction of all the ages, 
and of every virtuous mind that exists. 

We strongly advise our young readers not to stand 
by in silence when they see an aged person treated 
with disrespect. Boys are terribly afraid of boys, 
and girls of girls. Some who care little for the public 
opinion of their school, care very much for the public 
opinion of their street. The other day, a boy, not 
more than nine years of age, put a stop to the ill- 
treatment of a crazy old woman by a crowd of 
boys. He simply said, "It*s mean to treat her so.'* 
The boys felt that it was mean, and one by one 
desisted. 

The city girl in the country is quite innocent and 
well-intentioned, and, as she starts for a walk in the 
afternoon, attired in a fresh, cool muslin and a becom- 
ing big hat, her spirit is pervaded with peace, and she 
feels in harmony with nature. 

She wanders aimlessly through little lanes and by- 
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ways unta she finds herself in a large, open field upon 
the brow of a hill. 

The charm of the scene and a lurking consciousness 
of how well it must set off her pretty costume render 
her poetical, and she is just beginning inwardly to 
quote : 

'* Her feet in the full-blown grasses 

Moved soft, as a soft wind blows " — 

« 

when a young man in a straw hat arrives, breathless, 
and civilly requests her to leave, because she is tread- 
ing down the grass. She obeys, but her feelings are 
wounded, and she doesn't see that she was doing any 
harm. 

Shortly after, discovering some turk's-cap lilies just 
the other side of a wall, she attempts to climb over 
and get them. But the very first stone upon which 
she sets her foot is unsteady ; so she pushes it off 
and finds underneath several smaller ones, none of 
them large enough to afford a good foothold. 

She pushes these off too, and is just getting over, 
when a voice a little way down the road shouts some- 
thing unintelligible, but very emphatic, which so 
startles her that she loses her balance, and lands in a 
snarl of briers. 

She is presently extricated by the man who shouted. 
He gruffly explains that he " don't want his stone- 
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wall knocked down by folks who can't build it up 
agin." She thanks him and turns back, a little crest- 
fallen, in spite of her lilies. 

As she walks leisurely homeward in the cool of the 
evening, with her red parasol slanted over her shoul- 
der, she perceives near at hand a farm-yard, in which 
a number of mild-eyed cows are gathered around an 
old blue pump, and it occurs to her that it must be 
milking-time, and she will wait. 

She has never seen a cow milked, and thinks it 
must be an interesting study ; besides, she has heard 
<5f " Patience,'* and acquired a weakness for milk- 
maids. She draws nearer. Alas for romance ! The 
quiet scene alters strangely as she opens the gate. 

There is a chorus of astonished moos; then a bel- 
low, a rustle, a shriek ; and when the milk-maid, in 
the person of a sturdy farm-boy, runs out to see what 
is the matter, he finds only a tattered red parasol 
among the indignant cows, and a lessening speck of 
white afar upon the dusty road. 

Experience is a great teacher. Next season our 
young lady will perhaps be less picturesque in the 
eyes of men, but much more suitably equipped in the 
eyes of cows. 

" There is but one pure, good idea which is com- 
mon to all men and animals," says Poyntz, "and that 
is — the family." 
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The French Communists and a few German and 
English social experimenters have tried to destroy 
the family, committing children when born to the 
care of paid officials, and training them en masse^ 
according to set rules. Domestic affection was to be 
annihilated in these schemes, and law or sensual 
appetite was to take its place. Every such experi- 
ment has ended in disaster, "He setteth the soli- 
tary in families " with a purpose. 

One of the wisest and most prominent of living 
American statesmen once said, ** Whatever power I 
have of influencing other men, or of controlling my- 
self, I learned at home, among my brothers and sis- 
ters. We were a large family, with differing tastes 
and characters. The restraint, the forbearance, the 
tact necessary for a peaceful life with each other, 
fitted us for friction with the world outside." 

Boys and girls are apt to look upon the family rela- 
tion as a matter of course, as inevitable and fixed as 
the rising of the sun or moon, without recognizing 
its effect upon themselves. How necessary and per- 
manent this effect is was shown in England lately by 
an experiment which was made by some well-meaning 
reformers. A large number of children were removed 
from wretched homes, and brought up in Industrial 
Schools under a scientific and moral regimen. 

When the girls were old enough, they were put out 
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to service, but in every instance complaints were 
made of their cruelty to children, of their ingrati- 
tude, and of the impossibility of winning their affec- 
tion. "The human nature in them is utterly 
dwarfed, " wrote one observer. " They are only mo- 
rose, ill natured machines." Better that a child should 
be reared in a bad family than in no family at all. 

Brothers and sisters often find it impossible to feel 
a deep, true afifection and admiration for each other. 
There may be a wide discrepancy in character, tastes 
and habits of thought between them. After all, the 
dove does not ally itself with the crow. But there is 
a genuine loyalty which can take the place of spon- 
taneous sympathy. Beside this there is no mortar to 
bind different parts of a household together like kind- 
ness and unvarying courtesy in trifles. 

A cheery " Good morning " often sends a ray of 
sunshine streaming through the innermost recesses 
of a household, resting there all the livelong day, and 
again follows hastening footsteps into the marts of 
business, lighting up and brightening " the ways of 
the world" as it goes. A hearty "Good night" often 
soothes many a troubled mind to rest, and heals the 
wounds which have either come anew to a struggling 
soul, or been reopened by the harsh words or deeds 
that are spoken or done in season or out of season, 
as the daily battle of our life progresses. 
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"Good morning," with a heartfelt wish for bless- 
ings in the tone of its utterance, cheers the heart of 
faint and fearful ones, and softens many a hard spot 
that has place, by inheritance or cultivation, in the 
breasts of humanity. And words of salutation are in 
order at all hours of the day and in every corner of 
the household. 

The homes where " Good morning " and " Good 
night" are carefully and lovingly said one to another, 
are the homes of the world where good thoughts are 
generated, where good deeds have place, and from 
whence go out good lives. 

As a Southern-bound train halted at a station on a 
railroad in Virginia, a colored woman walked through 
the cars with fruit to sell. She was dressed in a torn 
dirty gown. Her hair was uncombed. Her berries 
were carried in a rusty old pail in which was a gourd 
for measuring them. The berries were fresh and 
ripe, but she did not sell one. 

As she left the car, a clean, cheerful mulatto 
woman entered, in a tidy calico dress, a bright-tinted 
Madras handkerchief tied on her head. Above that 
was poised a tray filled with dainty little boxes made 
of white paper, heaped with the sparkling blackberries. 
A green leaf, or a tiny sprig of wild pink morning 
glory, peeped out of each box. There was an excla- 
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mation of pleasure throughout the car, and nearly 
every box was sold before she left it. 

As the train left the station, a woman carrying a 
baby and followed by two other children passed up 
the aisle of the car. Every seat was full. A gentle- 
man looked at her, scowled, rose, jerked up his yalise 
and growled out, — 

"Go sit down." 

The woman halted, frightened and annoyed, 
unable to thank him, as he had stamped away to the 
end of the car. Another gentleman rose, swung the 
two boys lightly into his seat, relieved her of her 
valise until she was settled, opened the window 
for her, and with a smile to the baby and a bow to 
the mother, sauntered away, leaving her comforted 
and comfortable. 

"Ah," said a shrewd old gentleman, *^ he puts his 
fruit into pretty boxes, not into dirty pails. Yet the 
fruit is the same after all." 

The chance observation remained in the minds of 
all who heard it. In this country, especially in the 
northern part, much genuine tenderness and good- 
will is wasted simply because of the cold, ungracious 
manner of those who offer it. There are families in 
which any demonstration of affection, a good-night 
kiss, an innocent surprise, a little joke, is looked upon 
as weak and sentimental. The affection is deep and j 
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true, waiting for some great occasion to call it forth, 
but the great occasion probably never comes, and the 
little chances pass unheeded every day. 

The fruit may be rich, and pure, and good, but 
nobody knows that ic is so when it is hidden in rusty 
iron. 
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